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Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Founder  and  First  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
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Change  in  Outlook  Volume 
Numbers 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
bind  their  copies  of  the  Outlook,  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  volumes  so  that  the  volume 
coincides  with  the  calendar  year.  For 
this  reason,  the  current  issue  which, 
under  the  former  plan,  would  have 
been  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4,  is  numbered 
Vol.  XXVI,  No.  1. 

The  Deaf-Blind 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf- 
Blind  has  been  formed  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  (Volta  Bureau),  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The 
committee  has  held  one  meeting  and 


Number  1 

by  the 
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outlined  a  program  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  includes  the  following  activities : 

1.  Verification  of  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dividual  cases  through  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  representatives 
of  the  three  co-operating  organiza¬ 
tions  or  by  special  agents. 

2.  State  legislation  to  provide  proper 
care  and  training  for  all  the  deaf- 
blind. 

3.  Education  of  children  totally  or 
partially  blind-deaf,  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  requirements. 

4.  Individual  case  work  with  deaf- 
blind  adults  to  assure  them  educational 
opportunities,  therapeutic  occupation, 
employment,  reading  matter,  social 
contacts  and  medical  and  financial 
assistance,  according  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  needs. 

5.  The  ultimate  development  of  a 
central  clearing-house  for  all  work 
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concerning  the  deaf-blind,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  advice  on  special  problems 
by  a  competent,  trained  staflf. 

The  committee  realizes  that  present 
financial  conditions  may  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  undertake  the  carrying 
through  of  this  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  immediately,  but  feels  that  even 
the  formulation  of  such  a  program 
will  be  of  value  in  bringing  the  public 
to  a  realization  of  the  tragedy  and 
importance  of  this  doubly-handicapped 
group. 

The  sub-committee,  appointed  to 
work  out  details  for  setting  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  motion,  consists  of :  Miss 
Betty  C.  Wright,  Executive  Director, 
the  American  Federation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing;  Mrs. 
Corinne  Rocheleau  Rouleau,  author 
of  Those  in  the  Dark  Silence ;  and  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

President’s  Report 

The  President’s  Report,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  Foundation 
for  1931,  has  been  published  and  may 
be  had  on  request. 

Foundation  Shop  Moved 

Through  the  courtesy  of  August 
Heckscher,  the  Exi;)erimental  Print¬ 
ing  Shop  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  now  situated  in 
the  building  of  the  Heckscher  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Children,  located  at  1  East 
104th  Street,  New  York.  The  new 
room  is  spacious,  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  type  of  work  con¬ 
ducted. 

Development  of  an  improved  braille 
typewriter  and  of  a  stereotyping  ma¬ 


chine  has  been  completed,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  arrange  for  their 
manufacture  so  that  they  may  be 
offered  to  the  public  within  a  few 
months.  The  importance  of  conserv¬ 
ing  funds  has  made  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  temporarily  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  other  embossing 
machines. 

New  Directory 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  compiled 
by  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  is  now  ready. 

State  and  local  agencies,  national 
organizations,  and  voluntary  groups 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
are  listed  in  this  book,  and  also  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  for  blind  relief,  blind 
voters’  privileges,  education  of  blind 
children,  and  similar  matters. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  organized  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  launched  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northampton  County, 
Dauphin  County  and  Lancaster  County 
Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  In  spite  of  the 
general  economic  depression,  these 
Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
have  been  unusually  successful. 

Kentucky  Survey 

The  Foundation  has  undertaken  a 
survey  of  the  blind  in  Kentucky,  in 
co-ojjeration  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Rotary  Clubs  of 
Kentucky.  ’ 


Confessions  of  the  Founder— After  25  Years 

By  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
Founder  and  First  Editor,  Outlook  for  the  Blind; 

Director,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped 


Twenty-five  years  ago  this 

month  I  wrote,  with  trepidation, 
the  first  editorial  for  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind.  The  statements 
made  in  it  at  that  time  are  still  true. 
The  members  of  the  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  generously  created 
to  give  me  moral  support,  have  long 
since  passed  to  their  well-earned  rest, 
but  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  we 
strove  to  inject  into  the  publication  at 
the  time  of  its  founding  is  just  as 
manifest  today.  Here  is  the  editorial 
as  it  appeared  in  April,  1907 ; 

“In  this  magazine  the  Publication 
Committee'  offers  a  forum  for  the  free 
and  open  discussion  of  all  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  work  for  the  blind.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  we  hope  that  the  problems 
and  difficulties  which  confront  us  all, 
whether  in  the  school,  the  shop,  the 
home,  or  the  community,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  here  and  that  those  who  have 
experience  and  expert  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  will  give  us  the  results 
of  their  work  and  observations,  that  all 
may  benefit  thereby.  We  have  no 
theories  of  our  own  to  advocate,  no 
projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  desire  is 
to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
helpfulness  to  the  blind. 

‘Come,  let  us  reason  together.’  ” 

One  of  the  first  concepts  of  my 
childhood  must  have  been  the  fact  that 

'The  members  of  the  Publication  Committee  were 
also  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind — Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Annie  E.  Fisher,  Annette  P. 
Rogers,  Samuel  P.  Hubbard,  and  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell. 


my  father  could  not  see.  It  did  not 
disturb  me  in  the  least  to  have  him 
carry  me  all  over  the  sixteen  acres 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Normal  College 
grounds.  Later  in  life  I  heard  people 
say  they  wondered  why  I  was  not 
afraid  when  he  used  to  run,  with  me 
in  his  arms,  up  and  down  the  innu¬ 
merable  flights  of  steps  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  place. 

Even  before  I  came  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  college,  I  had  visited  many 
schools  for  the  blind,  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  By  the  time  I  had 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  become 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind  in  1903,  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

By  1907  the  active  work  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  officers  of  the 
privately  supported  organization  asked 
me  what  they  might  do  with  some  of 
their  funds.  As  a  result  of  my  four 
years’  active  work  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  and  of  many  visits  to 
various  institutions  for  the  blind,  I 
felt  that  every  such  organization  had 
something  to  contribute  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  persons  thus  handicapi^ed. 
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The  fact  that  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  widely  scattered,  often  not  more 
than  one  or  two  in  a  state,  meant  that 
an  improved  method  or  device  might 
easily  be  used  for  years  in  a  school 
or  shop  and  never  heard  of  in  even 
the  next  state. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  bring¬ 
ing  together  such  suggestions  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  which  stimulated  my  be¬ 
lief  that  a  national  magazine,  published 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  blind,  would 
be  of  real  service.  In  addition  to  this 
I  knew,  and  had  the  greatest  respect 
for,  Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith,  then  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  who,  for  four  years,  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  monthly  magazine  known  as 
The  Mentor,  and  I  had  been  told  by 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  workers 
for  the  blind  that  they  felt  its  dis¬ 
continuance  to  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
profession.  Because  I  was  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  I  am  today,  and 
did  not  realize  the  impossibility  of 
turning  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
so  far  as  the  date  of  publication  is 
concerned,  I  blithely  started  to  publish 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  I  received 
a  modest  subsidy  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  this  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  at  an  early  date  if  reason¬ 
able  support  should  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  allied  workers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Several  superintendents,  notably 
Edward  E.  Allen,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  and  Thomas  S. 
McAloney,  immediately  came  forward 
and  promised  annual  subscriptions  for 
twenty-five  or  more  copies  of  the 
magazine,  which  meant  a  substantial 
guarantee  for  the  printer.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  considerable  group  of  wealthy 


friends  of  our  general  cause  promised 
regular  annual  support.  To  all  of 
these  the  first  editor  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  was  greatly  indebted. 

After  Graduation  —  Whatf 

To  understand  my  next  confession 
the  reader  must  recall  that  I  was  bom 
and  spent  my  youth  in  a  school  for 
blind  people.  Even  as  a  little  boy  I 
had  become  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
my  father’s  success  in  raising  money 
for  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Nomial 
College  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  his  graduates.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  his  guide  when  he  called  upon 
wealthy  persons  in  Great  Britain  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  funds  for  it.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  one  of  his  most 
potent  arguments  was:  “After  a  pupil 
graduates  from  the  College  the  chances 
are  86  out  of  100  that  he  will  become 
an  independent,  self-supporting  citizen. 
In  other  words,  a  contribution  to  the 
College  will  help  to  keep  blind  beggars 
off  the  streets,  besides  creating  more 
worth-while  members  of  society.” 

Having  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  my  boyhood  I  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  American  principle  that 
every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education 
and  also,  to  what  is  even  more  signi¬ 
ficant,  the  fact  that  neither  public 
school  nor  college  authorities  then  felt 
themselves  particularly  concerned  about 
the  after-success  of  their  graduates. 
In  a  country  which  held  such  a  point 
of  view,  it  was  only  natural  that  handi¬ 
capped  children  should  be  provided 
with  similar  educational  opportunities 
and  no  after-care.  The  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  crippled 
were  accepted  by  legislators  as  eligible 
for  the  best  possible  education. 
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With  this  point  of  view  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  average  American,  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  American  schools  for  the 
blind  should  be  content  if  they  could 
train  their  students  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  graduates  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  young  people  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  schools  for  the  seeing.  The 
early  pioneers  in  American  schools  for 
the  blind  recognized  that  the  avenues 
of  employment  for  their  pupils  after 
graduation  were  exceedingly  limited, 
and  made  valiant  efforts  to  introduce 
some  trade  training  into  their  schools. 
But,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  leaders  in  educational  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  were  leaning 
more  and  more  toward  the  conviction 
that,  if  they  gave  their  students  the 
finest  academic  training,  they  had 
adequately  fulfilled  their  mission  as 
educators. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  some  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  work  began  to  ask  very 
pertinent  questions  and  we  witnessed 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  state 
commissions  and  privately-supported 
organizations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  adult  blind.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
then  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  question,  “After  graduation 
—  what?”  that  he  appointed  Mr. 
Libor io  Delfino  as  field  officer  for  the 
institution  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  work  of  its  kind  resulted  from  the 
earnest  effort  to  ascertain  just  what 
was  becoming  of  the  graduates  of  one 
of  America’s  oldest  and  finest  schools. 

I  must  confess  that  I  chafed  under 
the  apparently  somewhat  tacit  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  older 


superintendents  that  they  were  called 
upon  merely  to  provide  their  charges 
with  a  liberal  education.  I  recognized 
that  the  sympathetic  legislator  seemed 
to  be  equally  satisfied  if  the  “poor 
blind  child”  was  given  the  equivalent 
of  what  was  given  to  his  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters. 

About  this  time,  1904,  I  heard  the 
famous  story,  attributed  to  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who,  when  asked  by  a 
fashionable  lady,  “Where  can  I  find 
the  best  school  to  which  I  can  send 
my  son  to  be  fitted  for  the  battle  of 
life?”  caustically  replied,  “Madam, 
unless  your  son  has  committed  a 
serious  enough  crime  to  be  sent  to  a 
reform  school,  or  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
tarded  mentally  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  or  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Hampton  Institute  for  the 
Colored  and  Indians,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  can  obtain  an  education 
truly  aimed  to  fit  him  for  life.” 

After  the  late  Annette  P.  Rogers’ 
had  generously  arranged  for  me  to 
visit  Hampton  Institute,  we  spent 
many,  many  hours  together  discussing 
how  the  training  of  a  blind  child  might 
fit  him  more  adequately  for  the  battle 
of  life.  About  this  time  several  of  the 
commissions  and  associations  for  the 
adult  blind,  which  came  into  being 
shortly  after  1900,  were  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  unanswerable  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
young  men  and  almost  all  of  the  young 
women  who  had  graduated  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  desperate  struggle  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  fact  in  an 
effort  to  give  the  background  which 

wealthy  Bostonian  who  lost  her  sifrht  late  in 
life,  and  then  became  d'^enly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  sightless.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  and  also  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 
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impelled  me  to  send  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  secure  statistics  about  every 
school  for  the  blind  in  America.  This 
information  was  printed  in  the  Out¬ 
look  in  1908.  Many  months  of  endless 
labor  were  spent  upon  the  gathering 
of  this  material  which  not  only  gave 
details  of  the  equipment  and  curricula 
of  the  schools,  hut  also  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “After  graduation — what?”  Very 
few  schools  answered  that ;  indeed, 
they  could  not  do  so  because  they  did 
not  have  the  facts.  The  editor  hojwd 
the  questionnaire  would  serve  as  a 
mirror  into  which  those  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  would  look  carefully.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  belief  of  the  layman 
that  all  was  being  done  that  could  be 
done  for  the  “poor  blind  children” 
was  too  strong,  and  very  little  if  any¬ 
thing  happened.  The  mirror  was 
either  not  looked  into  or,  if  it  was. 
the  user  was  quite  satisfied  with  what 
he  saw. 

Fortunately  for  the  blind,  the  identi¬ 
cal  question  which  some  of  their  more 
radical  friends  were  asking  in  1908  is 
today  being  asked  not  only  by  educators 
of  the  seeing  but  also  by  the  burdened 
tax-payer.  The  latter  is  not  quite  so 
willing  to  accept  the  answer  which  the 
legislator  has  been  giving.  Verily  a 
brighter  day  dawneth  and  true  edu¬ 
cators  all  over  this  land  are  earnestly 
asking,  “Is  our  course  of  training 
truly  fitting  our  graduates  for  the 
battle  of  life?”  The  writer  hopes  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  schools  for 
the  blind  will  not  so  unquestioningly 
accept  the  standards  laid  down  for  the 
so-called  “average”  child,  but  frankly 
admit  that  the  opportunities  for  self- 
support  for  the  blind  are  extremely 
limited,  and  that  if  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  serve  the  true  needs  of 


the  blind  child  it  must  be  specially 
adapted  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
today. 

Lest  my  readers  think  I  am  advocat¬ 
ing  a  curtailment  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  let  me  state  that  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  assist  a  blind  student 
who  demonstrated  that  he  was  capable 
of  benefiting  by  it,  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  pinnacle,  academically,  musically 
or  professionally.  My  plea  today  is 
exactly  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago — namely  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  more  of  a  blind  boy  or  girl 
than  we  expect  of  his  seeing  brother 
or  sister. 

Practical  Training  for  Blind  Girls 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts 
brought  out  by  the  questionnaire  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  was  the 
revelation  which  came  from  many  of 
the  superintendents  with  regard  to 
the  hopeless  outlook  of  the  young 
women  graduates.  When  I  summar¬ 
ized  the  answers,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  they  admitted  that  over  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  young  women  who 
passed  through  their  schools  returned 
to  their  homes.  Of  course  we  had 
heard  about  the  brilliant  and  excep¬ 
tional  young  women  who  had  risen  to 
prominence  in  one  field  or  another, 
but  I  felt  keenly  that  it  was  most 
unfair  to  ignore  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  remember  what  a  bitter  contest 
rather  poorly  equipped  to  take  their 
places  even  as  active  members  of  the 
household.  With  this  in  mind  I  strove 
through  the  magazine  to  stimulate 
educators  to  strengthen  their  courses 
in  domestic  science.  I  never  lost  an 
opportunity,  either  editorially  or  by 
use  of  illustrations  from  schools  where 
domestic  science  was  strongly  favored. 
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to  urge  the  enlargement  and  spread  of 
this  field  of  instruction. 

In  1917,  when  Robert  B.  Irwin  and 
I  were  working  in  Ohio,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  open  a  residential 
cottage  in  Cleveland  for  some  of  the 
blind  children  who  were  attending  the 
public  schools.  While  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  a  cottage  was  to  teach 
the  children  “how  to  be  blind,”  and 
how  to  comport  themselves  instinc¬ 
tively,  I  hoped  it  would  also  serve  as 
a  practical  training-station'  in  domestic 
science  for  the  older  girls.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  successful  Cleveland  ex¬ 
periment  was  discontinued,  but  in 
September,  1929,  the  Junior  League 
of  Detroit  opened,  at  my  suggestion, 
a  similar  cottage  for  the  benefit  of  a 
group  of  blind  children  attending  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Detroit.  We  hope  that 
the  domestic  science  possibilities  of 
this  cottage  will  be  given  a  thorough 
test. 


Type  War  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  intense  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  type  question. 

From  the  very  hour  the  campaign 


‘What  the  editor  had  in  mind  for  such  a  train¬ 
ing  cottage  is  described  in  the  statement  which 
he  made  at  the  1907  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  October,  1907  (p.  101): 

“.  .  .  A  dwelling  bouse  with  about  ten 
rooms  located  upon  the  grounds  of  one  of 
our  institutions;  the  representative  of  the 
^hool  living  in  this  home  a  trained  teacher 
in  domestic  science;  the  young  lady  acting  as 
the  mother  of  the  household  a  student  in 
her  last  year  of  training;  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  younger  students  fulfilling  the 
active  duties  of  cook  and  maid;  upstairs  the 
duties  of  chambermaid  and  seamstress  per¬ 
formed  by  other  under-graduates;  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  food  ordered  from  the  institution 
commissariat  department  at  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  The  student  mother  should  be 
able  to  keep  entire  charge  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  establishment  from  the  time 
she  commences  her  stewardship  until  she  is 
prepared  to  graduate,  she  herself  having 
[lassed  through  all  the  steps  from  washing 


to  reduce  unnecessary  blindness  as  a 
result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was 
started,  I  spared  no  effort  to  publish 
articles  and  reproduce  printed  matter 
which  the  various  agencies  prepared 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  this 
merciful  campaign  has  had  such  re¬ 
markable  results.  The  best  reward  to 
those  who  have  so  valiantly  striven 
to  save  sight  is  the  amazing  fact  that 
today  comparatively  few  babies  are 
needlessly  blind. 

Soon  after  the  Outlook  appeared, 
the  “battle  of  types”  was  started.  We 
all  remember  what  a  bitter  contest 
that  was.  The  position  of  the  editor 
during  that  time  was  exceedingly 
delicate.  I  was  presumed  to  favor 
braille  because  I  had  been  brought 
up  under  that  system.  The  best  proof 
that  I  successfully  steered  the  mag¬ 
azine  through  those  troubled  waters 
was  the  cordial  letter  I  received  from 
the  late  William  B.  Wait,  father  of 
the  New  York  point  system,  in  which 
he  not  only  congratulated  me  but 
thanked  me  for  the  constant  fairness 
with  which  I  had  reported  the  con¬ 
troversy.  I  frankly  admit  his  letter 
was  very  gratifying  and  perhaps  my 
most  valued  reward. 

dishes  up  to  the  responsible  position  of  a 
household  manager.  In  front  of  the  home  a 
flower  garden  planted  under  the  direction  of 
the  student  mother  by  children  of  the  school ; 
behind  the  home  a  vegetable  garden,  fruit 
trees,  beehives,  and  a  henhouse.  All  the  de¬ 
tails  of  management  should  be  left  to  this 
young  woman,  so  that  when  she  graduates  she 
will  go  to  her  home  as  an  actual  asset  to  the 
family  instead  of  a  dependent.  Too  often  the 
girls  find  their  training  onljr  fits  them  to  pass 
the  weary  hours  with  yearnings  for  something 
beyond  the  means  of  the  family,  or  if  they 
do  help  about  the  house,  they  do  so  grudg¬ 
ingly.  It  is  well  known  that  blind  women 
here  and  there  are  happily  conducting  house¬ 
holds  in  the  most  capable  manner.  These 
women  have  had  no  other  training  than  that 
of  hard  experience.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
course  of  instruction,  which  would  fit  a  young 
woman  to  fulfill  household  duties,  would  be  as 
valuable  and  not  more  expensive  than  some  of 
those  at  present  being  maintained  by  our 
schools  for  the  blind.” 
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In  the  light  of  the  many  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
blind,  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  in 
reading  material,  etc.,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  striking  that  so  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  vocational  training 
and  placement  of  the  blind  which  is 
certainly  no  less  important.  I  inherited 
from  my  father  and  mother  the  con¬ 
viction  that  no  school  for  the  blind 
had  completed  its  mission  until  it  had 
done  its  utmost  to  place  its  graduates 
in  the  remunerative  positions  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted.  I  have 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to 
this  problem  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  deliberately  chose  to  use  the 
space  allotted  to  me  by  the  editor  to 
refer  at  such  length  to  the  way  in 
which  I  strove  to  foster  these  ideals  in 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

National  Clearing  House  for  the  Blind 

After  the  Outlook  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  innumerable  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  came  constantly  to  the 
editor’s  desk.  During  one  month  alone 
I  received  inquiries  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union.  The  questions 
ranged  all  the  way  from  how  parents 
of  a  blind  child  should  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tragedy,  to  where  the  best 
provision  might  be  found  for  a  blind 
grandparent. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  workers 
has  received  similar  inquiries,  but  the 
magazine’s  office,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  desk,  became  an  ever  increasing 
source  of  information  to  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  people,  who 
either  needed  service  for  or  wanted  to 
give  service  to  the  blind. 

At  the  time  the  magazine  was  estab¬ 
lished  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  sec¬ 


retary  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  office 
I  held  for  twelve  years.  This  gave 
me  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  workers  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  magazine 
frequently  printed  extensive  material 
from  the  reports  of  conventions.  In¬ 
deed,  upon  certain  occasions  it  made 
itself  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  the  Proceedings. 

All  of  these  co-operative  efforts 
made  it  increasingly  clear  that  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  of  some  kind  was  sorely 
needed  and  1  hoped  that  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  would  help  to  foster 
this  feeling.  After  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  the  problem  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  publication  was  very  serious 
and  many  times  1  was  asked  if  1  did 
not  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  it 
die  a  natural  death.  During  those  dark 
and  trying  days  almost  the  only  thing 
that  stimulated  me  to  continue  the 
magazine  was  the  firm  conviction  that 
a  national  organization  for  the  blind 
was  bound  to  come  and  I  kept  on  in 
the  faith  that  when  such  an  institution 
came  into  being  one  of  its  first  func¬ 
tions  would  be  to  carry  on  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

That  faith  has  been  more  than 
justified,  and  after  sixteen  years  of 
gratuitous  and  often  extremely  ardu¬ 
ous  toil  I  turned  the  magazine  over 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  continued  to  publish 
it. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
magazine  is  published  in  braille  as 
well  as  in  ink  print.  From  the  day 
it  was  started  I  had  earnestly  hoped 
that  a  braille  edition  might  appear. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Home  Teachers— Sightless  or  Seeing? 

A  Symposium 

Editor’s  Note — With  the  increasing  complexity  of  social  organization, 
the  home  teacher  has  more  and  more  assumed  the  ftmctions  of  a  welfare 
worker,  concerned  with  all  the  factors  in  the  social  adjustment  of  the 
sightless  individual.  Because  of  this  change  in  the  home  teacher’s  work, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  question  the  ethciency  of  a  blind  person  as  a 
home  teacher.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  have  been  discussed  at 
length,  particularly  in  England  where  the  qualifications  of  home  teachers 
are  subject  to  more  rigid  regulation  than  in  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  question,  motivated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  desire  to  throw  open  professional  opportunities  to  capable  blind  persons, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  wish  to  give  die  best  possible  type  of  service  to 
blind  people  in  general,  the  editors  of  the  Outlook  have  asked  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  from  three  leading  workers  for  the  blind,  familiar  with 
home  teaching. 

Blind  versus  Seeing  Home  Teachers 

By  O,  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc. 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia 


Home  Teaching — ^by  which  is 
meant  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  their  homes — was 
begun  in  Scotland  and  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Home  Teaching  as  a  formal  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  United  States  was  begun 
in  1882,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  William  C. 
Moon,  inventor  of  the  embossed  type 
that  bears  his  name. 

Purpose  of  Home  Teaching 

“The  chief  functions  of  the  old- 
time  home  teacher,”  says  Ritchie,* 
“were  .  .  .  the  giving  of  religious  con¬ 
solation  and  the  teaching  of  Moon 
type.  His  successor  today  is  more  the 


social  worker  than  the  missionary, 
more  the  welfare  visitor  than  the 
teacher.  This  change  is  fundamental, 
but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  or  ignored 
by  those  who  maintain  that  blindness 
is  no  bar  to  the  efficient  carrying  out 
of  such  work.” 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the 
service  of  the  home  teacher  is  every¬ 
where  evident  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  ignoring  the  fact  that  blindness  is 
a  “bar  to  the  efficient  carrying  out”  of 
the  work  of  the  modem  home  teacher. 
Our  contention  is  rather  that  the 
handicap  of  blindness  can  be  overcome 
in  large  measure  by  adequate  training 
and  preparation. 


^Concerning  the  Blind — Chapter  VIII — State  Aid 
for  the  Adult — p.  141. 


Home  Workers*  Schemes 

In  the  development  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  there  is  evident  everywhere  a  more 
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exact  definition  of  the  province  of  the 
home  teacher.  This  is  indicated  in 
England  by  differentiating  between 
home  teaching  (general  social  and 
welfare  work  for  the  blind),  and 
“Home  Workers’  Schemes.” 

“Home  workers,  according  to  the 
1919  Regulations,”  says  Ritchie, 
“meant  ‘adult  blind  persons  who,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  are  employed  else¬ 
where  than  in  a  workshop  in  occupa¬ 
tions  usually  practiced  in  workshops 
and  are  attached,  for  purposes  of  care, 
assistance  and  supervision,  to  an 
approved  agency.’  Persons  engaged  in 
the  following  occupations  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Ministry  as  eligible 
for  inclusion  under  a  Scheme:  basket¬ 
making,  brush-making,  mat-making, 
boot-repairing,  pianoforte-tuning,  mu¬ 
sic  teaching,  tea  agencies,  carpentering, 
hand  and  machine  knitting,  straw-  and 
string-bag  making,  rug-  and  net- 
making,  wood-chopping. 

“The  Scheme  provides  raw  material 
at  something  like  cost  price  to  those 
who  require  it,  keeps  the  work  up  to 
a  standard  level,  and  assists  in  the 
marketing  of  finished  goods.” 

These  two  services  are  provided  for 
through  grants  made  to  the  approved 
agencies  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
of  1920.  The  grant  for  home  teaching 
is  now  £78  per  teacher,  that  for 
Home  Workers’  Schemes  £20  per 
worker. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
similar  differentiation  is  being  evolved. 
The  legitimate  work  of  the  home 
teacher  is  being  recognized  as  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  social  service  visitor 
and  occupational  therapist.  “Home 
Workers’  Schemes”  in  England — ^the 
production  of  salable  articles  in  the 
homes  of  blind  people — ^have  their 


counterpart  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  “homework  instructors,”  i.e., 
teachers  of  crafts  that  can  be  followed 
in  the  homes  of  individual  blind 
workers,  the  products  of  which  have 
real  commercial  value. 

Scope  of  Home  Teaching 

Two  points  of  view  as  to  the  scope 
of  home  teaching  have  been  evolved 
in  the  United  States. 

The  one  most  generally  held,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  all-round  services  de¬ 
manded.  regards  the  home  teacher  as 
a  welfare  xeorker  among  the  blind.  As 
such,  the  sightless  welfare  worker 
needs  all  the  qualifications  demanded 
of  the  present-day  welfare  worker 
with  sight. 

The  alternative  point  of  view  is  that 
the  home  teacher  is  a  teacher,  not  a 
welfare  worker.  Employers  of  home 
teachers  who  hold  this  point  of  view 
demand  that  the  teacher  shall  be  master 
of  the  various  kinds  of  manual  work 
usually  taught  to  the  blind  and  also 
of  braille  and  Moon  type.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  typewriter  and  of  its 
various  practical  uses  for  blind  people 
is  acceptable,  but  it  is  not  stipulated 
among  the  requirements.  These  em¬ 
ployers  and  supervisors  of  l.'ome 
teachers  do  not  demand  any  course  of 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  general  welfare  work.  They 
prefer  that  the  initial  contacts  with 
blind  people  in  their  homes  shall  he 
made  by  a  seeing  welfare  worker  and 
that  the  home  teacher  shall  go  only 
to  those  blind  persons  to  whom  she 
has  been  assigned — ^the  assignment  be¬ 
ing  made  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  seeing  welfare  worker,  the  service 
needed  by  this  particular  blind  in¬ 
dividual  can  be  rendered  best  by  the 
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sightless  home  teacher.  Under  this 
arrangement  they  require  the  seeing 
welfare  worker  to  be  well  trained  and 
versed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  modern  welfare  work,  but 
the  home  teacher — ^by  reason  of  the 
restricted  field  in  which  she  operates 
— is  in  no  particular  need  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
nKxlern  welfare  work. 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers 
— Personal 

To  quote  from  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Catholic  School 
of  Social  Service:  “The  founders 
of  the  school  believe  that  social  service 
is  a  calling  which  demands  a  certain 
spirit,  definite  qualifications  and  out¬ 
look,  no  less  than  intelligent  training. 
The  exalted  character  of  service  rests 
on  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and 
requires  aptitudes  which  are  gained  by 
experience  rather  than  by  formal 
teaching.” 

Whatever  educational  qualifications 
a  social  worker  may  possess,  a  heart 
interest  in  human  problems  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  every  field  of  social  service. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  it  may  be 
said,  “the  letter  (alone)  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.” 

Work  with  the  adult  blind  is  social 
service  work  which  involves  all  the 
varied  problems  that  are  present  in  the 
field  of  general  social  service,  intensi¬ 
fied  and  made  more  difficult  by  reason 
of  the  complications  that  the  handicap 
of  blindness  imposes. 

Our  welfare  worker  with  the  adult 
blind  should,  therefore,  possess  all 
those  qualifications  that  are  considered 
essential  for  the  welfare  worker  in 
the  general  field  of  social  endeavor. 


supplemented  by  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  special  problems 
inherent  in  blindness  and  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  solving  them. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing 
I  shall  say  should  be  interpreted  as 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  success 
of  our  sightless  social  workers  who 
have  in  many  instances  attained  signal 
success  without  any  specific  training 
for  social  work,  but  by  sheer  force 
of  an  indomitable  will.  But  is  there 
one  of  these  successful  workers  who 
would  not  himself  say  that  his  success 
would  have  been  attained  sooner  and 
with  less  serious  mistakes,  had  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  course 
of  training  for  the  specific  task  of 
social  work  for  blind  people? 

Besides,  what  sufficed  in  the  newly 
developing  field  of  home  teaching  in 
1852  in  England,  and  in  1882  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  1932.  In  home  teaching,  as 
in  general  welfare  work  everywhere, 
there  have  been  enormous  strides  in 
the  eighty  years  that  have  elapsed  in 
England  ’and  the  half  century  in  the 
United  States,  since  home  teaching 
was  begun. 

We  may  now  ask — Who  constitute 
our  present  home  teachers  ?  The 
answer  is — Men  and  women;  seeing 
and  blind. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  these 
home  teachers  ?  They  usually  possess  a 
“heart  interest”  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind  they  seek  to  serve — this  is  the 
prime  qualification,  lacking  which  all 
others  pale  into  insignificance. 

In  the  matter  of  general  education 
and  specific  training  for  our  special 
field,  the  same  differences  exist  as 
among  workers  in  the  field  of  general 
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social  work.  Some  have  less  than  a 
grammar  school  education ;  some  are 
high  school  graduates;  a  few  have 
college  degrees,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  these  have  done  graduate 
work.  Whatever  may  be  their  general 
educational  background,  few  indeed 
have  had  either  a  general  course  of 
training  for  social  work  or  a  special 
course  in  preparation  for  the  task  of 
welfare  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  success¬ 
ful  welfare  worker  among  blind  people 
is  the  possession  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  may  be  designated 
as  “a  passion  for  service.”  This  is 
the  sine  qua  non,  lacking  which  no  one 
should  think  of  preparing  himself  for 
any  phase  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Equally  important  is  the  possession 
of  all  those  indefinable  qualities  which 
are  included  in  the  term  “personality.” 
Among  these  prerequisite?  are — good 
health,  neatness  of  appearance,  good 
address,  an  easy  manner  of  approach, 
understanding  sympathy,  tact,  patience, 
perseverance,  pluck,  initiative,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  an  irrepressible 
optimism. 

Other  qualifications  essential  to  the 
largest  service  for  blind  people  hi  their 
homes  are :  victory  over  one’s  own 
blindness ;  thorough  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  particularly  all  types  of 
manual  work  and  all  available  forms 
of  embossed  reading;  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others ;  qualities  of 
leadership  that  inspire  the  confidence 
of  individuals  and  the  community ;  and 
an  unimpeachable  character. 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers 
— Educational 

A  high  school  course,  or  its  full 
equivalent,  is  a  minimum  prerequisite 


for  further  training  for  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  service  of  home  teaching.  At 
this  stage  of  development  we  should  be 
able  to  judge  with  reasonable  certainty 
whether  an  individual  possesses  the 
fundamental  qualifications  for  success 
as  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind.  That 
we  may  be  assured,  however,  that  we 
are  not  pursuing  a  path  that  leads  into 
a  “blind  alley,”  we  should  provide  a 
period  of  observation  under  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  guidance  and  criticism  of  an 
experienced,  successful  social  worker 
for  the  blind.  So  important  is  it  that 
we  shall  be  reasonably  certain  our 
prospective  trainee  is  adapted  to  the 
work  of  social  service  for  the  sightless, 
that  this  period  should  be  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  conclusion. 

Having  established  this  fact,  we 
should  arrange  for  the  training  that 
the  best  thought  among  social  workers 
has  formulated  as  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment  of  training  for  the  modern  wel¬ 
fare  worker.  Heretofore,  “without 
schools  or  textbooks  to  prepare  them 
for  the  profession  of  social  work,” 
according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
School  of  Social  Workers  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Session  1929-30, 
“the  workers  had  to  acquire  their 
training  through  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  as  was  followed  by  the  early 
educational  methods  in  the  older  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law  and  medicine.  This 
haphazard  way  entailed  a  heavy  cost 
in  mistakes  and  inefficiency  to  the 
agency  and  their  clients.”  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  vast  majority  of  welfare 
workers  for  the  adult  blind  today  have 
acquired  their  training  in  this  “hap¬ 
hazard  way.” 

Of  the  twenty-two  schools  that,  three 
years  ago,  constituted  the  members  of 
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the  Association  of  Schools  of  I’rofcs- 
sional  Social  Work,  eight  had  set  as 
a  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
“an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  col¬ 
lege  of  recognized  standing”  or  a  sub¬ 
stantial  equivalent.  One  of  the  leading 
schools  recognizes  as  an  equivalent  “a 
minimum  of  two  full  years  of  college 
work”  and  either  “four  years  of  social 
work  in  an  agency  known  to  have  high 
standards”  or  “teaching  or  other  social 
professions  which  are  allied  to  the 
social  work  field.” 

The  importance  of  “field  work”  of 
a  general  nature  in  preparation  for 
“field  work”  with  blind  people  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  have  our  social  workers  for  the 
adult  blind  had  experience  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  as  a  background  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  specific  problems  that 
blindness  presents.  The  importance 
attached  to  this  “field  work”  in  the 
training  of  the  seeing  social  worker 
for  the  general  field  of  social  work  is 
indicated  by  the  usual  requirement  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  time 
during  a  two-year  course  of  training 
be  spent  in  field  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  trained  and  experienced  field 
workers  in  organizations  that  are 
actually  serving  the  community. 

Sufficient  detailed  information  has 
been  presented  to  indicate  clearly  what 
the  best  standards  are  for  the  training 
of  those  who  would  become  workers 
in  any  field  of  social  service.  If  these 
requirements  are  considered  essential 
for  social  workers  who  see  and  who 
are  working  on  problems  that  concern 
those  who  see,  what  are  the  minimum 
additional  requirements  for  the  social 
worker  who  would  render  the  most 
intelligent  and  effective  service  in 
work  for  the  adult  blind?  And  if  this 


worker  be  himself  blind,  should  he  be 
content  with  less  preparation  for  his 
difficult  task? 

After  our  prospective  worker  with 
the  adult  blind  has  secured  this  general 
preparation,  he  should  supplement  it 
by  a  detailed  study  of  the  particular 
problems  that  blindness  presents  and 
by  field  work  with  exjjerienced  workers 
for  the  blind  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  organizations  for  the  blind  to  assure 
contact  with  a  diversity  of  problems. 

The  Blind  Home  Teacher 

I  cannot  leave  this  question  of  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  work  with  the 
adult  blind  without  making  a  fervent 
plea  for  the  capable  worker  without 
sight.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
advocate  the  employment  of  blind 
people  for  work  with  the  sightless, 
regardless  of  their  fitness  for  the  job. 

I  covet  for  all  our  people  the  very 
best  attainable;  and  if  the  best  attain¬ 
able  for  work  for  the  adult  blind  is 
a  man  or  woman  without  sight,  he  or 
she  should  always  be  selected. 

Here  it  is  that  we  have  signally 
failed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  our^ 
blind  people  have  gone  into  social  work 
for  the  blind  direct  from  the  school 
for  the  blind,  or  immediately  after 
rehabilitation  as  an  adult.  At  its  best, 
a  course  of  training  in  one  of  our 
special  schools  is  but  the  equivalent  of 
a  four-year  high  school  course.  For 
some  time  some  of  us  have  been 
advocating,  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  more  adequate  training  for  those 
whose  character,  ability,  and  personal 
qualifications  warrant  it. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  welfare  worker 
for  the  blind  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  requirements 
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for  this  service.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  blind  person  who  possesses  these 
essential  qualifications  can  render  a 
greater  service  to  blind  people  in  their 
homes  than  a  seeing  person  equally 
well  qualified.  I  base  my  opinion  upon 
the  following  demonstrable  reasons: 

1.  The  blind  home  teacher  ap¬ 
proaches  a  blind  person  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
problem. 

2.  The  blind  home  teacher  inspires 
confidence  in  the  blind  f>erson 
visited  because  she  is  herself  a 
living  example  of  the  possibilities 
for  a  person  without  sight. 

3.  A  capable  and  self-reliant  blind 
home  teacher  can  awaken  in  the 
family  of  the  blind  person  a 
realization  of  the  possibilities  for 
the  sightless  member  of  the 
family. 

4.  The  home  teacher  without  sight 
can  more  easily  arouse  the  com¬ 
munity  to  a  recognition  of  its 
duty  towards  its  blind  fellow 
citizens  and  stimulate  it  to  as- 
siune  an  active  part  in  providing 
for  its  blind,  opportunities  for 
fullest  self-expression. 

5.  The  blind  home  teacher  dissem¬ 
inates  among  seeing  persons  de¬ 
pendable  information  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  those  without 
sight. 

6.  Self-reliant,  master  of  the  tools 
and  mechanical  appliances  used 
by  the  blind  and  of  a  variety  of 
manual  arts,  the  home  teacher 
without  sight  is  an  inspiring 
teacher  and  a  stimulating  leader 
of  her  sightless  pupil. 

7.  Under  present  conditions  the 
blind  home  teacher  can  be  secured 
for  lower  compensation  than  a 


seeing  welfare  worker  of  equal 
ability. 

8.  The  blind  home  teacher  stimulates 
in  others  without  sight  the  desire 
to  become  capable  of  rendering 
a  similar  service  to  their  handi¬ 
capped  fellows. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the 
blind  home  teacher  are  these: 

1.  Requirement  of  the  services  of  a 
guide  who  is  frequently  present 
at  all  interviews  and  may  prevent 
full  expression  of  confidence  of 
the  pupil. 

However,  the  trained  home  teacher 
will  see  that  her  guide  is  not  present 
at  interviews. 

2.  Inability  to  judge  the  appearance 
of  the  blind  person  and  members 
of  the  family  and  pass  upon  the 
cleanliness  of  the  house  and  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Again  experience  has  proved  that 
the  blind  home  teacher  has  an  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  judge  accurately  the 
degree  of  cleanliness.  Then,  too,  the 
capable  home  teacher  without  sight 
will  train  her  guide  to  be  eyes  for  her. 

3.  Increased  cost  of  service  involved 
in  the  salaries  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  two  persons. 

Under  present  conditions  the  total 
cost  need  not  exceed  that  of  one  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  experienced  wel¬ 
fare  worker  who  sees.  The  actual 
expenses  involved  in  two  cases  last 
year  approximated  $2,525  and  $2,675 
respectively,  which  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  excessive  for  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  welfare 
worker. 

I  believe  that  I  have  advanced 
wholly  adequate  reasons  for  thorough 
preparation  for  the  specific  task  of 
home  teaching.  Given  the  preparation 
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indicated,  the  compensation  of  the 
blind  welfare  worker  should  equal  that 
of  the  welfare  worker  with  sight. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the 
advantages  of  the  blind  over  the  see¬ 
ing  home  teacher  warrant  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  involved  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  guide. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  the  employment  of  a  guide, 
persons  with  defective  vision  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  organizations.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  this  point  from  experience  with 
six  totally  blind  and  five  partially  see¬ 
ing  teachers,  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
says :  “It  is  my  belief  that  a  little  sight 
gives  a  person  the  outlook  and  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  seeing  individual.  In  other 


words,  there  is  much  more  in  common 
between  the  partially  sighted  person 
and  the  one  who  sees  than  there  is 
between  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
totally  blind  individual.  Experience 
and  observation  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  outlook  and  viewpoint  of  the 
totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted 
(those  who  have  useful  sight)  is 
decidedly  different.” 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  cumula¬ 
tive  in  favor  of  the  blind  home  teacher 
proinded  she  has  the  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions.  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
way  of  holding  the  home  teaching 
field  for  the  sightless  worker  than  by 
making  constantly  available  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  trained  welfare 
workers  (home  teachers)  without 
sight. 


The  Blind  Who  Lead  the  Blind 


By  Murray  B.  Allen* 

Vice-Qiairman,  Utah  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


TO  BE  blind  is  more  than  to  lack 
sight.  It  means  wandering  in 
darkness,  of  course,  but  it  also 
means  wandering  in  the  gloom  of 
tradition  and  tripping  over  stumbling- 
blocks  placed  by  society.  It  means 
prohibitions  that  have  come  down  as 
a  race  inheritance  from  the  days  when 
a  man’s  right  to  manhood  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  horse-power  and  not  by  the 
intelligence  quotient.  Primitive  society 
shouldered  the  weakling  aside  and 
civilized  society  is  still  primitive  in 
many  of  its  ideas  of  human  welfare. 

Many  of  the  blind  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  especially  the  newly  blind, 
believe  in  these  prohibitions.  They 
have  learned  society’s  lesson  so  well 


that  they  teach  it  even  to  themselves. 
The  prohibitions  become  inhibitions. 
Social  doubt  breeds  an  offspring  of 
self-doubt. 

These  are  the  three  phases  of  blind¬ 
ness:  physical  blindness,  social  blind¬ 
ness,  and  psychological  blindness. 

The  first  may  be  incurable.  The 
second  may  yield  to  long  and  tedious 
treatment  and  show  improvement  in 
spots.  The  third  is  curable  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  healer.  We  hear 
much  about  teaching  the  public  to  have 
faith  in  the  blind.  It  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  to  teach  the  same  lesson  to  the 
blind  themselves.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  if  the  blind  can  be  inspired  with 
their  own  worth,  the  public  will  absorb 
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the  truth  without  knowing  it.  The 
trained  and  comprehending  teacher  of 
the  blind  who  can  bring  the  morale  of 
the  mass  of  those  in  darkness  up  to 
a  higher  level,  who  can  infuse  into 
them  a  disdain  of  tradition  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves,  need  worry  little 
about  the  attitude  of  the  public.  The 
greatest  single  piece  of  training  that 
any  teacher  can  accomplish  is  the 
making  of  a  man.  Out  of  a  tangle  of 
strings  and  a  handful  of  beads,  to 
show  one  how  to  construct  a  purse  in 
which  to  carry  gold — ^that  is  achieve¬ 
ment.  Out  of  a  tangle  of  doubt  and 
a  handful  of  unstrung  ideas  to  create 
a  personality  in  which  to  carry  cour¬ 
age — ^that  is  creation.  Psychological 
blindness  is  cured  by  inspiring  faith. 

Every  teacher  of  the  blind  has  felt 
the  chilling  remoteness  on  the  part  of 
new  pupils,  the  dead  hopelessness,  and 
the  skepticism.  Every  blind  teacher  of 
the  blind  has  known  the  eager  awak¬ 
ening,  the  reaching  out  for  assurance, 
the  call  for  understanding,  when  the 
pupil  discovers  that  the  teacher  also 
is  blind.  The  reaction  is  often  so  sud¬ 
den  as  to  be  dramatic.  No  man  wants 
to  be  blind — useless.  To  find  one  near 
him,  within  handclasp,  who  has  known 
the  same  suffering  and  the  same  dis¬ 
heartening,  often  opens  his  lips  to 
utter  all  his  pent-up  discouragement 
and  his  soul  all  its  baffled  fears.  An 
unusual  teacher  with  sight  may  do 
this  same  thing,  but  the  very  fact  of 
blindness  is  an  “Open  Sesame”  to  a 
locked  spirit.  There  is  a  freemasonry 
set  up  when  blind  and  blind  stand  face 
to  face.  When  one  is  teacher  and  the 
other  pupil,  the  pupil’s  resistance  is 
already  half  gone.  That  is  not  theory. 
It  is  actual  fact,  attested  in  innumer¬ 
able  cases. 


The  blind  home  teacher  is  usually 
an  example  of  achievement,  an  object 
lesson  in  self-reliance  and  courage. 
She  is  in  herself  what  her  pupil  aspires 
to  be  but  is  not.  If  she  can  snap  her 
fingers  in  the  face  of  destiny,  why 
cannot  he?  She  can  tell  him  about 
little  trifles  that  have  made  him 
wonder,  small  things  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  mention  to  one  who 
sees.  She  can  speak  the  language  that 
he  has  learned  in  communion  with  his 
soul.  While  he  is  clinging  to  his  man¬ 
hood  with  slipping  fingers,  she  can  in¬ 
spire  him  to  tighten  his  grip  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  the  smallness  of  his  affliction 
compared  with  the  largeness  of  his 
personality. 

We  must  not,  for  a  moment,  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  sight  in  teaching 
blind  students,  young  or  old.  If  the 
blind  person  is  to  live  the  visual  life, 
to  compete  in  the  visual  world,  he  must 
know  visual  standards  and  accept  visu¬ 
al  corrections  and  suggestions  from 
those  who  see.  It  is  with  them  that  he 
spends  most  of  his  days,  through  them 
that  he  earns  his  living,  or,  because  of 
them,  fails  to  do  so.  It  is  they  who 
give  him  sustenance  and  grant  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  withhold  them.  It  is  largely 
from  the  blind,  however,  that  he 
receives  his  inspiration,  learns  how  to 
do  and  what  he  can  do.  A  few  stal¬ 
wart  souls  like  Milton  and  Fawcett 
may  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
boot-straps ;  the  great  mass  must  learn 
from  practical  example.  The  success 
of  most  blind  people  today  is  pred¬ 
icated  upon  the  success  of  some  other 
blind  people.  It  is  only  the  demi-gods 
who  can  begin  at  zero.  Ordinary  men 
must  take  up  where  others  leave  off. 
They  must  run  in  relay.  Directly  or 
indirectly,  each  blind  person  is  the 
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product  of  his  blind  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  It  is  a  principle  that 
holds  in  all  human  relations.  It  is 
what  set  man  off  from  the  beast.  Man 
interchanges  ideas  and  builds  upon 
them.  In  the  case  of  men  who  lack 
sight,  what  they  learn  about  doing 
things  and  aspiring  to  do  more  things 
comes  from  those  who  have  had  to 
perform  “day  labor^  light  denied.” 
The  inhibitions  of  the  blind  are,  for 
the  most  part,  learned  through  the 
world  of  the  seeing,  but  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  largely  unlearned 
through  the  world  of  the  blind.  By 
subconscious  imitation  of  his  group  or 
his  leader,  the  blind  person  acquires 
the  knack  of  being  blind  efficiently. 

A  man  who  had  spent  his  twenty 
years  of  blindness  in  a  small  town 
came  to  us  not  long  ago.  His  only 
means  of  exercise  had  been  to  hook 
his  cane  over  a  clothes-line  like  a 
trolley  and  walk  back  and  forth  by 
the  hour.  He  confessed  later  that  he 
had  not  been  among  the  shop  workers 
a  week  when  he  began  secretly  to 
poke  his  way  from  his  front  gate  to 
the  corner.  Within  a  month,  he  was 
traveling  all  about  town  alone.  He 
had  learned  from  his  blind  associates 
in  twenty  days  what  his  seeing  friends 
had  not  taught  him  in  twenty  years. 
While  shop  instructors  with  sight  were 
training  his  fingers,  his  blind  com¬ 
panions  were  giving  him  lessons  in  the 
art  of  living  outside  his  blindness. 

Among  the  most  pathetic  cases  of 
isolation  are  those  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  well-to- 
do  and  socially  prominent  families. 
Like  the  “Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,”  they 
are  denied  the  common  touch -of  com¬ 
mon  people  and  the  salvation  of  work. 
They  have  plenty  of  companionship 


but  they  are  rarely  absorbed  by  it. 
They  are  imprisoned  in  comfort, 
shackled  to  idleness  and  inefficiency. 
Frequently  the  home  teacher  is  refused 
entrance  to  them.  They  seldom  join 
the  other  blind  of  the  community  in 
their  activities.  We  have  all  seen  such 
men  and  women  fade  out  into  insig¬ 
nificance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  discover  a  zest  in 
life,  and  rise  to  usefulness  and  even 
leadership  after  they  and  their  families 
have  bowed  to  the  fact  of  blindness 
and  all  its  implications.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  salutary  in  instances 
like  these  .as  being  thrown  into  asso¬ 
ciation  with  cultured  blind  people  who 
have  conquered  their  social  problems 
and  learned  to  live  by  adjusted  stand¬ 
ards. 

Two  distinct  phases  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  successful  blind  person  must 
be  gone  through  before  he  is  ready 
to  achieve.  He  must  accept  his  dis¬ 
ability  as  an  inevitable  fact.  Then  he 
must  accept  the  adjustments  that  will 
fit  him,  in  spite  of  his  altered  condi¬ 
tion,  to  normal  life.  Simple  as  these 
things  seem,  it  often  requires  heroic 
renunciation  to  attain  them.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  blind  teacher  is 
of  most  use.  There  is  a  course  across 
new  waters  to  be  charted  and  no  one 
can  lay  the  journey  out  so  well  as  the 
one  who  has  sailed  those  seas. 

This  paper  has  dealt  mostly  with 
the  abstract  conceptions  of  blindness. 
These  aspects  are  fundamental.  The 
mechanical  details  of  training  may  be 
left  either  to  a  blind  or  sighted  teacher. 
If  there  is  a  preference,  the  choice  is 
likely  on  the  side  of  the  blind,  as  the 
same  idea  of  inspiration  carries  over 
into  braille  reading,  handicrafts,  and 
general  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
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matter  of  social  welfare  case  work. 
Every  wise  blind  teacher  will  rely 
regularly  upon  the  aid  and  advice  of 
seeing  workers.  Those  devoted  souls 
who  lend  their  eyes  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  are  not  to  be  disdained. 
Their  help  is  required  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Their  faith  in  the  blind 
is  always  a  sure  anchor.  Their  con¬ 
stant  association  with  blind  people 
keeps  the  blind  alive  to  normal  stand¬ 
ards  and  alert  to  improve.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  starting-point  is  inspiration 
and  the  propelling  power  is  continued 


encouragement.  The  common  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  mutual  understanding  of 
blind  with  blind  supplies  this  force. 
If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  and  they 
both  fall  into  the  ditch,  it  is  no 
tragedy.  Together  they  can  laugh  it 
off  and  the  one  who  leads  knows  ways 
of  climbing  out  again.  At  any  rate, 
the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  not 
so  vehemently  condemned  in  Holy 
Writ  as  those  who  “put  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  blind”  or 
those  others  who  “cause  the  blind  to 
wander.” 


The  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind 

By  A.  SiDDALL* 

Chairman,  Northern  Counties  .Association  for  the  Blind,  England 


A  NYONE  who  has  had  the  least 
experience  in  work  for  the 
blind,  feels  that  the  visitation 
of  the  blind  in  their  homes,  or  home 
teaching  as  it  is  called  in  England,  is 
the  one  subject  he  is  familiar  with  and 
knows  all  about.  Therefore  to  write 
an  article  on  this  or  any  kindred  sub¬ 
ject  is  difficult,  but  if  you  add  to  that 
difficulty  the  task  of  upholding  some 
jiarticular  type  of  person  as  the  ideal 
type  to  carry  out  that  service,  it  is 
perhaps  little  short  of  seeking  trouble 
for  the  person  who  attempts  to  write 
such  an  article.  Yet  that  is  the  task 
placed  in  my  hands,  in  the  hope  that 
by  doing  so  it  may  result  in  helpful 
discussion. 

Let  us  reduce  the  question  to : 
“Which  is  the  most  suitable  person  to 
visit  the  blind  in  their  homes — the 
person  with  sight,  or  without  sight?” 
leaving  the  question  of  sex  for  separ¬ 
ate  consideration.  Even  in  this  re- 


(luced  form  I  doubt  if  a  definite 
answer  can  be  arrived  at.  I  have  come 
into  close  contact  with  many  people 
who  have  studied  the  work  of  home 
teaching,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
one  who  could  give  me  a  clear-cut 
“Yes”  or  “No”  to  the  above  question. 
I  am  aware  that  some  believe  they 
have  settled  the  matter  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  if  they  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion,  you  will,  I  suggest, 
find  on  investigation  that  their  conclu¬ 
sion  was  due  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  some  one  individual  with  or  with¬ 
out  sight. 

Before  going  further,  the  writer 
would  like  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  blind  or  sighted 
people  make  the  best  home  teachers  is 
one  which  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  to  a  final  issue.  In  order  to 
support  this  doubt,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
gravity  of  the  question  before  us,  let 
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us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
a  member  of  a  committee  which  is 
about  to  choose  a  home  teacher  from 
a  number  of  candidates.  The  person 
selected  is  to  have  charge  of  the  blind 
people  living  in  a  certain  area,  which 
means  that  their  incomes,  their  ideas, 
their  future,  may  be  influenced  by  that 
person ;  thus,  indirectly,  the  home 
teacher  holds  a  position  which  may 
influence  their  lives. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  questions 
which  will  present  themselves  to  us  for 
answers,  even  before  we  interview  the 
candidates. 

1.  Does  a  person  with,  or  without, 
sight  better  understand  the  needs 
of  the  blind? 

2.  Can  a  person  with,  or  without, 
sight  best  teach  the  blind? 

3.  Which  of  the  two  will  have  the 
greater  or  better  influence  with 
a  blind  person,  or  act  as  the 
best  inspiration  to  the  blind? 

4.  Which  will  be  the  more  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  blind 
person’s  life,  and  know  how  best 
to  overcome  them? 

5.  If  a  partially  blind  person  is 
chosen,  would  he  have  enough 
sight  to  enable  him  to  travel 
from  one  house  to  another? 

6.  If  a  totally  blind  person  is 
chosen,  can  he  travel  without  the 
aid  of  a  guide? 

7.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  used  as  a 
g^ide,  will  it  be  to  the  detriment 
of  his  work,  or  can  it  be  used 
to  an  advantage? 

8.  If  a  guide  is  required,  who  is 
to  pay  the  cost? 

9.  If  card  indexes  of  cases,  or 
other  such  documents  are  used, 
can  the  blind  person  keep  them 
in  order  and  up-to-date? 


10.  Can  a  blind  person  detect  dirty 
and  unhealthy  surroundings,  and 
discover  a  remedy  for  them  if 
found  ? 

11.  If  work  done  by  the  blind  in 
their  homes  requires  pressing  or 
finishing,  can  the  blind  home 
teacher  perform  this  service? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  present  themselves  to 
the  good  committee  man  before  he 
brings  into  focus  the  character,  ability, 
manners,  tact,  accomplishments,  phys¬ 
ique,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  can¬ 
didate — ^all  of  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  home  teaching  of 
the  blind. 

In  order  to  prevent  those  with  little 
experience  from  arriving  at  an  over- 
hasty  answer  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  it  may  be  wise  to  lead  their 
thoughts  into  wider  avenues  by  brief 
remarks  appertaining  to  some  of  the 
questions  put  before  them. 

The  answer  to  the  first  six  questions 
appears  to  be  so  evident,  that  no 
remarks  are  necessary.  If  a  guide  is 
required,  much  may  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  the  person  for  the  post, 
since  he  not  only  can  become  eyes  to 
the  home  teacher  but  can  perform 
many  duties  beneficial  to  the  blind 
person  visited.  The  only  time  when 
the  guide  may  prove  a  detriment  is 
when  confidences  are  necessary,  and 
this  can  generally  be  perceived  and 
avoided. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  Who 
should  defray  the  cost  of  a  guide  ?  may 
best  be  given  (at  least  in  England) 
by  another  question.  If  you  subsidize 
the  income  of  blind  workers,  if  you 
build  workshops  for  the  blind,  and 
maintain  such  shops  at  a  loss;  why  not 
subsidize  a  blind  home  teacher  by 
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assisting  him  with  the  cost  of  a  guide  ? 
To  keep  a  register  or  card  index  in 
working  order,  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  blind  person  without  aid 
from  some  one  with  sight.  To  re¬ 
move  this  difficulty,  he  will  have  to 
depend  on  the  guide,  on  his  wife,  or 
on  friends.  I  know  of  cases  where  this 
is  efficiently  done  because  the  blind 
person  makes  ample  notes  in  braille. 

There  are  few  blind  people  who 
cannot  tell  to  a  remarkable  degree 
whether  their  surroundings  are  healthy 
and  clean,  and  certainly  if  they  are 
such  as  to  require  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  visitor. 

The  blending  of  colors  and  finishing 
of  articles  present  difficulties  which 
are  not  insurmountable,  but  which  can 
be  overcome  only  as  they  arise.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  often  an 
encouragement  to  those  for  whom  the 
home  teacher  is  working,  but  to  illus¬ 
trate  by  examples  in  such  a  short 
article  as  this  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  If  the  material  is  purchased  at 
a  good  business  house,  the  latter  will 
always  give  assistance  in  the  blending 
of  colors.  Thus  expert,  rather  than 
amateur,  results  are  obtained.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
answer  to  this  problem  is  a  Central 
Depot  where  all  goods  can  be  brought 
to  be  finished  and  sold.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  benefit 
not  only  to  the  blind  but  also  to  the 
sighted  home  teacher. 

The  committee  man  who  is  engag¬ 
ing  a  home  teacher  has  still  another 
problem  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
consideration.  He  has  continually 
approached  his  friends,  and  the  public 
at  large,  with  a  view  to  persuading 
them  to  employ  blind  labor,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  made  by  the  blind  wher¬ 


ever  possible.  Is  it  not  natural  that 
they  will  look  to  him  for  a  lead,  and 
if  he  cannot  give  a  very  satisfactory 
reason  for  not  employing  a  blind  per¬ 
son  as  home  teacher,  will  not  his 
appeals  for  work  fall  very  short  of 
their  mark?  Against  this,  it  must  be 
decided  whether  the  blind  person  is 
suitable  to  care  for  his  fellow  blind. 
If  not,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  employ 
him  for  that  purpose,  for,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  home  teaching 
of  the  blind  is  far  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  handed  over  to  incompetent 
workers.  If  the  blind  can  carry  out 
the  duties  adequately  and  efficiently, 
then  they  should  at  least  be  given  a 
portion  of  the  work,  even  if  it  incurs 
a  little  additional  cost  to  the  employing 
committee.  In  the  long  run  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  real  economy. 

There  are  still  other  aspects  which, 
in  England,  would  in  all  probability 
play  important  parts,  if  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  were  to  be  arrived  at  concern¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  blind  home 
teachers.  Is  there  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  in  the  area?  If  so,  is  the  home 
teaching  and  care  of  the  blind  in  their 
homes  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
that  workshop?  Is  the  area  so  small 
that  it  can  be  efficiently  covered  by 
one  person?  In  the  case  where  the 
area  is  large  and  a  number  of  home 
teachers  are  required,  is  there  a  cler¬ 
ical  staff  kept  for  registration  and 
other  such  purposes?  And,  finally,  is 
it  intended  that  the  home  teachers 
shall  all  be  blind  people,  all  sighted, 
or  chosen  from  both  groups? 

The  reader  may  not  be  familiar  with 
these  aspects,  therefore  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  effects  may  be  necessary. 
If  there  is  a  workshop  in  the  area, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  absorb 
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the  majority  of  the  workers,  and  will 
leave  the  home  teacher  to  deal  with 
those  who,  to  a  large  extent,  are  fol¬ 
lowing  pastime  occupations.  In  the 
case  of  those  besides  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  follow  occupations  which 
can  be  carried  on  at  their  own  homes, 
the  workshop  would  almost  certainly 
be  responsible  for  the  purchasing  of 
material  and  the  disposal  of  goods 
made,  and  would,  in  fact,  remove  the 
commercial  responsibilities  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  home  teacher.  This 
is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the  work 
and  consequently  on  the  selection  of 
the  person  to  do  it.  If  it  is  decided  to 
employ  both  sighted  and  blind  home 
teachers,  and  so  each  to  help  the  other, 
the  question  of  the  proportion  of  each 
will  sooner  or  later  present  itself,  and 
can,  we  believe,  be  answered  only  by 
the  consideration  of  the  area  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  method  of  dealing  with 
that  area,  what  clerical  staff  is  kept, 
and  whether  it  is  the  clerks  or  the 
home  teachers  who  are  required  to  do 
the  registration  and  other  such  work. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  questions, 
statements,  and  difficulties,  and  many 
more  which  might  be  added,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  writer  doubts  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  pursuing  the  question  of  em¬ 
ploying  blind  or  sighted  home  teachers 
to  a  final  issue? 

I  cannot  close  without  a  few  words 
to  prevent  mis  judgment  of  past  results 
in  England  as  regards  the  use  of  blind 
people  as  home  teachers.  In  many 
cases  they  have  proved  failures.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  of  our  sighted 


friends,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  evolution  of  home  teaching  is 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
failures  of  the  blind. 

Visitation  of  the  blind  in  England, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  started  with 
the  blind  visiting  each  other.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this — ^how  one  blind 
man  with  more  initiative  or  greater 
opportunity  became  the  visitor  in  an 
area.  It  soon  followed  naturally  that 
people  with  tender  hearts,  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  slender  means,  took  up  the 
work  and  employed  blind  people  to 
do  the  regular  visitation,  regardless  of 
their  suitability  in  any  other  way  than 
good  character  and  a  sympathetic  and 
religious  nature. 

Often  when  a  person  failed  to  make 
good  at  any  other  calling,  he  was  as 
a  last  hope  made  into  a  home  visitor. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  remunera¬ 
tion  was  so  small  that  it  could  not  be 
called  “wages,”  and  what  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  result?  The  home  visitor  and 
his  work  were  looked  down  upon,  and 
the  able  and  educated  blind  person 
shunned  the  idea  of  turning  his  talents 
to  such  a  profession — Whence  the  fail¬ 
ures.  With  the  failures  of  the  past 
behind  us  to  serve  as  guides  or  light¬ 
houses,  and  with  educated  blind  per¬ 
sons  ready  to  take  up  the  work  in  the 
future,  the  outlook  is  boundless.  It 
makes  the  writer  wonder  what  might 
be  achieved  by  the  blind  home  teacher 
of  today  if  he  were  starting  without 
a  past  reputation,  or  in  your  country 
where,  I  hope,  such  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  have  not  taken  root. 


Blind  People  in  Library  Work  for  the  Blind 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin* 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


An  interesting  book  will 

sometime  be  written,  recount- 
^  ing  the  role  played  by  blind 
lieople  in  the  organized  effort  in  behalf 
of  those  without  sight.  The  names  of 
such  people  as  Louis  Braille,  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  Sir  Frederick 
Fraser,  and  Helen  Keller  are  house¬ 
hold  words,  but  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  hundreds  of  sightless  men 
and  women  who  have  rendered  inval¬ 
uable  service  in  making  this  world  a 
better  place  for  blind  people  to  live 
in.  Some  have  filled  conspicuous 
places  and  have  received  nation-wide 
recognition;  many  more  have  served 
as  lieutenants  to  seeing  executives,  and 
although  not  widely  known,  their 
services  have  won  for  them  the  pro¬ 
found  admiration  of  their  associates 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  clients. 

Among  the  fields  of  activity  in  which 
blind  people  have  served,  library  work 
is  not  the  least.  Several  large  libraries 
for  the  blind  owe  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  earnest,  far-sighted,  and 
untiring  devotions  of  men  and  women 
without  sight.  The  Library  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  can  never  be  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  name  of  Sherman 
C.  Swift.  The  Cincinnati  Library 
Society  for  the  Blind  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  labors  of  Miss  Georgia 
D.  Trader  and  her  seeing  sister, 

•Blind. 


Florence.  The  Library  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
favorite  child  of  Ambrose  M.  Shot- 
well,  and  the  present  Librarian  is  an¬ 
other  blind  man,  Thomas  C.  Higgins 
by  name.  The  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Department  for  the  Blind  also  owes 
its  recent  rapid  growth  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  zeal  of  Edward  E.  Endi- 
cott,  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind. 

These  institutions  are  all  well  known 
to  workers  for  the  blind.  There  is, 
however,  another  library  rendering 
excellent  service  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which,  owing  in  part  to  the 
modesty  of  those  in  charge,  has  not 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
I  refer  to  the  Illinois  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  in  Jacksonville, 
established  in.  1906.  For  several  years 
it  has  been  presided  over  by  Miss 
Frauncie  E.  Moon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Illinois  School.  This  library  enjoys 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  housed 
in  a  commodious,  well-equipped  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  While, 
like  other  divisions  of  the  State  work 
for  the  blind,  the  library  is  under  the 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  it  has  received,  since  1920, 
a  specific  annual  appropriation  from 
the  legislature. 
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Library  Building,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
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Although  this  library  is  situated 
midway  between  the  two  active  city 
libraries  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
Miss  Moon  has  developed  her  terri¬ 
tory  intensively,  and  her  enthusiasm, 
good  judgment,  and  hard  work  have 
built  up  a  circulation  which  places  her 
establishment  among  the  larger  libra¬ 
ries  for  the  blind  of  the  country.  The 
Illinois  Library  has  always  followed 
the  practice  of  issuing  catalogues  and 
supplements  in  braille.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  world’s  largest  braille  library, 
that  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
in  Paris,  where  six  blind  librarians  do 
all  the  work,  the  recording  and  filing 
in  the  Illinois  Library  is  all  done  in 
braille.  Many  of  our  large  libraries, 
especially  those  in  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  have  contact  with  their  patrons 
by  telephone  and  personal  visits.  But 
with  readers  scattered  over  the  wide 


areas  of  the  Midwest,  personal  contact 
is  impossible,  so  that  the  Illinois 
Librarian  finds  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
herself  with  the  needs  of  her  bor¬ 
rowers  through  correspondence  carried 
on  very  largely  in  braille.  In  many 
cases  the  borrowers  leave  the  selection 
of  their  reading  matter  entirely  to  her 
discretion.  Adhering  to  one  of  the 
motives  for  which  its  work  was  orig¬ 
inally  begun,  the  Illinois  Free  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  takes  particular  interest 
in,  and  makes  special  concessions  to, 
students,  whether  in  high  school, 
college,  or  following  some  course  at 
home.  As  Illinois  has  had  State  Aid 
for  Higher  Education  since  1925,  this 
interest  has  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  A  recent  re-organization, 
placing  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Adult  Blind  under  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  School,  brings  the  seven- 
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teen  home  teachers  of  the  State  into 
a  close  relationship  with  the  library, 
and  gives  that  library  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  its  service. 

The  Library  Department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  1906,  and  its 
first  Librarian  was  its  promoter,  E.  B. 
F.  Robinson,  M.A.,  the  first  blind 
Canadian  university  graduate.  In 
1909,  Sherman  C.  Swift,  a  former 
student  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  an  M.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  library 
and  became  its  Secretary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1913,  when  he  was 
appointed  Librarian. 

Shortly  after  assuming  his  duties  as 
Librarian,  he  was  made  more  clearly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  more  urgent 
questions  required  solution  than  the 
mere  distribution  of  reading  matter. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
the  cry  for  the  economic  salvation  of 
the  blind.  In  1914,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  of  London 
announced  that  it  was  henceforth  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  This  gave  Mr.  Swift  just 
the  suggestion  he  required.  He  vi¬ 
sioned  a  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  with  a  national  charter, 
a  national  constitution,  and  national 
activities  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
In  1919,  the  Canadian  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  which  had  fathered 
the  Institute,  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  organization,  and  joined 
the  Institute  as  its  Library  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Department.  Its  growth  and 
influence  have  been  much  more  rapid 
and  extensive  in  its  present  jKJsition 


than  could  ever  have  been  the  case  had 
it  remained  an  independent  unit. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  there  is  in  Canada  today  a  national 
unified  program  of  work  and  thought 
for  and  of  the  blind,  that  situation  is 
in  the  last  analysis  due  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
without  which  it  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult  to  rally  public 
opinion  and  money  to  the  support  of 
the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  library 
seed  planted  in  1906  has  developed 
into  the  overshadowing  Institute  oak 
of  1932. 

The  first  activities  for  the  blind  in 
Cincinnati  were  started  in  October, 
1900,  by  the  Misses  Georgia  D.  and 
Florence  B.  Trader,  when  two  weekly 
readings  were  held  by  volunteers  at 
the  Public  Library.  In  March,  1901, 
the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the 
Blind  was  organized.  The  Society  has 
always  bought  the  books,  but  they  are 
deposited  and  cared  for  in  the  Public 
Library.  The  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  Society  are:  to  provide  a  free 
circulating  library  for  the  blind,  weekly 
readings  by  volunteers,  special  enter¬ 
tainments,  a  weekly  meeting  for  in¬ 
struction  in  reading,  writing  and  hand¬ 
work,  and  social  service.  Besides  the 
weekly  meetings  for  instruction  there 
are  now  three  weekly  readings.  Since 
July,  1901,  the  Cincinnati  Traction 
Company  has  provided  free  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  blind  and  their  guides 
to  and  from  the  meetings  at  the  Public 
Library.  The  first  volunteer  hand- 
transcribing  in  Cincinnati  was  done  in 
1912  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cantor,  who  gave 
four  books  that  year.  The  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  hand-transcribing  was  started  in 
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1930,  and  twenty-five  persons  have 
since  received  their  certificates  for  this 
work.  Catalogues  in  embossed  type 
were  printed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  borrowers  in  1909,  and  supple¬ 
ments  are  added  every  year  or  two. 
For  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
the  Society  has  employed  a  blind  man, 
J.  H.  Ralls,  to  take  charge  of  the 
circulating  of  these  books.  Mr.  Ralls 
has  recently  been  succeeded  by  another 
blind  man,  Roy  Frank.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  promoted  many  forward-looking 
movements  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools  in  1905. 

Other  libraries  directed  by  seeing 
persons  have  made  notable  use  of 
blind  men  and  women  in  secondary 
positions.  Conspicuous  among  these 
should  be  mentioned  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley,  dauntless  champion  of  the  blind 
of  her  state,  and  Miss  Catherine  J. 
Morrison,  who  has  inspired  many 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of 
Southern  California — both  home  teach¬ 
ers  under  the  California  State  Library. 
Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  acting  in  a 
measure  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
Service  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Braille  Hand- 
Transcribing  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  is  well  known  to 
almost  every  braille  hand-transcriber 
in  the  United  States.  The  influence  of 
the  high  standards  which  she  has  so 
firmly  and  yet  tactfully  maintained  has 
gone  far  to  keep  volunteer  braille 
transcribing  in  this  country  up  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  undreamed  of  by 
most  of  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  launching  this  work  in  America.  It 


is  the  boast  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  that  all  the  members  of 
its  staff,  aside  from  its  executive,  are 
without  sight.  These  blind  assistants 
accession,  charge,  and  circulate  books, 
make  file  cards,  record  incoming  books 
and  return  them  to  their  proper  places, 
and  proof-read,  shellac,  and  bind 
braille  manuscript.  In  1927,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Free  Library  employed  a 
blind  assistant.  Miss  Jeanette  Freed, 
who  catalogues  books,  takes  dictation, 
and  does  braille  transcribing  and 
proof-reading. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  phase  of  library  work  for 
the  blind  is  being  handled  in  one  or 
more  of  our  outstanding  libraries.  In 
these  days  when  friends  of  the  blind 
are  searching  everywhere  for  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  those  without 
sight,  we  would  urge  that  when  vacan¬ 
cies  occur,  managers  of  libraries  for 
the  blind  look  about  for  intelligent 
blind  people  to  fill  them.  Although 
few  blind  people  have  taken  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  library  service,  the 
right  kind  of  man  or  woman  without 
sight  is  usually  glad  to  take  such  train¬ 
ing,  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  even 
a  remote  one,  of  his  securing  remuner¬ 
ative  employment  in  this  field. 

Furthermore,  those  responsible  for 
the  proper  administration  of  a  library 
for  the  blind  may  well  take  into 
account  the  special  knowledge  needed 
by  a  librarian  for  the  blind  which  is  not 
usually  acquired  at  a  library  training- 
school.  In  filling  such  positions,  many 
items  deemed  essential  in  a  library 
training  course  become  unimportant 
compared  with  the  ability  to  read 
braille  correspondence  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  braille  book  making.. 
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Although,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  recording  statistics 
of  library  service  for  the  blind,  close 
comparisons  between  various  libraries 
cannot  be  made  satisfactorily,  the 


figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  will  claim  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  library  service 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Libraries  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  a 
Circulation  of  More  Than  5,000  Volumes — 1931 


California  State 


♦Cincinnati  Library  Society 


♦Canadian  National 


Cleveland  Public  Library  . 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  . 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  . 

♦Illinois  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. . 

♦St.  Louis  Public  Library  . 

♦Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Detroit  Public  Library* . 

Seattle  Public  Library  . 


Total  Volumes 

Circulation 

Number  of 

in  Library 

in  Volumes 

Borrowers 

.  27,426 

35,540 

1,250 

22,655 

52,222 

3,300 

21,028 

34,386 

772 

20,000* 

33,628 

1,850 

.  20,000 

11,695 

635 

.  18,366* 

44,445 

1,607 

.  14,556 

25,713 

923 

12,311 

31,968 

723 

10,143 

31,794 

1,416 

9,539 

15,718 

589 

8,867 

20,161 

313 

8,857 

10,899 

1,918 

6,657 

13,705 

466 

6,572 

38,263 

817 

6,500 

11,381 

163 

. .  3,528 

10,266 

294 

..  2,647* 

6,859 

200 

*Librarian  in  charge  is  without  sight. 

^Figures  are  for  the  year  1930-31. 

’Excluding  music  scores. 

•Excluding  New  York  Point,  American  Braille,  and  Line  Type. 


Alexander  Mell— An  Appreciation 

By  Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc. 

Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Alexander  mell’s  educa¬ 
tion  was  not  classical  but  scien- 
^  tific  and  practical,  and  withal 
vocationally  pedagogic.  After  finish¬ 
ing  at  the  University  he  taught  school 
and  was  soon  made  professor  of 
natural  history  at  a  teachers*  college. 
He  had  already  attracted  attention  to 
his  teaching  ability,  powers  of  organ¬ 
ization,  and  writings  on  school  gardens 
when,  while  still  a  young  man,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  become  Director  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Vienna.*  The  position  had 
been  three  years  vacant  and  needed  a 
head  strong  in  administration  as  well 
as  in  education.  Mell  fitted  this  double 
need.  Being  robust  and  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  type  he  soon  brought  his  insti¬ 
tution  back  into  line,  meanwhile  win¬ 
ning  the  affection  and  the  respect  of 
both  staff  and  pupils.  In  time  he  gave 
it  new  buildings  of  his  own  planning 
and  otherwise  fully  reconstructed  it. 
He  was  essentially  a  student  and  a 
worker.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the 
jirofessional  effect  upon  Director  and 
staff  alike  of  possessing  a  historical 
specialty  museum,  he  seized  upon  the 
reference  literature  and  experimental 
material  of  his  predecessors,  Johann 
Wilhelm  Klein  and  Pablasek,  and  hav¬ 
ing  catalogued  it  and  broadly  extended 
its  scope  and  begun  to  add  to  it 
from  far  and  near,  he  used  it  as 
a  research  laboratory  on  which  to 
base  his  professional  writings. 


Naturally  these  activities  attracted 
attention  to  Vienna;  and  in  time 
students  ambitious  for  advancement  in 
the  field  of  the  blind  came  there  for 
doctorate  study.  Presently  he  issued 
reports  on  the  progress  of  his  institu¬ 
tion  and  of  his  summer  vacation  school 
in  the  country.  These  were  composed 
with  such  philosophical  insight  and 
progressiveness  that  he  was  hailed  as 
a  prospective  builder-up  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  into  the  profession 
it  ought  to  be.  Each  report  contained 
studies,  one  of  these  being  the  cele¬ 
brated,  illustrated  essay  “On  the  Con¬ 
tact  of  the  Blind  Child  with  Nature.” 
which  every  teacher  of  such  a  child 
should  read.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  live 
and  energizing  nature-study  happily 
carried  on  with  blind  children  today. 
Meanwhile  several  of  his  German¬ 
speaking  colleagues  voiced  at  conven¬ 
tions  the  lack  of  systematic  reference 
books  on  the  education  of  the  blind; 
but  it  was  he  only  who,  with  the 
promise  of  co-operation  by  many 
eminent  scholars  and  professional  men, 
undertook  to  fill  the  void.  This  was 
in  the  early  1890’s,  or  soon  after  our 
World  Conference  Auxiliary  in  Gii- 
cago,  when,  casting  about  for  data 
from  America  and  noticing  my  statis¬ 
tical  paper  as  condensed  in  The  Mentor 
of  those  days,  he  begged  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  and,  putting  it  into  German,  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  his  Encyclopedic  Manual 
of  All  Matters  Pertaining  to  Blindness 


'Kaiserliche-Konigliche  Blindrninstitut,  Wien. 
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ami  the  Blind, which  appeared  in  a 
single  bulky  volume  in  1900.  Since 
then  we  have  exchanged  many  letters. 
I  have  visited  him  and  have  become 
ever  more  and  more  indebted  to  him 
for  aid  and  accessions  to  the  Perkins 
Blindiana  Library  and  Museum. 
Doubtless  it  is  because  of  these  con¬ 
tacts  that  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
l)are  this  appreciation  for  American 
readers. 

Richard  S.  French,  Ph.D.,  in  the 
preface  to  his  critical  and  historical 
survey,  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
writes :  “Among  the  various  author¬ 
ities  upon  whom  I  have  relied  I  wish 
to  place  first  Dr.  Alexander  Mell  of 
Vienna,  whose  monumental  Handhuch 
des  Blindenwescnx  has  been  not  only 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  well- 
digested  material  but  equally  an  un¬ 
ending  inspiration  for  thoroughgoing 
work.” 

About  1900,  too,  Professor  Mell 
inspired  Mr.  Anagnos  to  imitate  him 
for  purposes  of  historical  study,  not 
merely  of  home  literature  but  also  of 
world-wide  blindiana  material  of  all 
sorts,  and  to  leave  in  Vienna  a  carte 
blanche  order  to  send  to  Boston  dupli¬ 
cates  of  everything  found.  Already  by 
1920  such  considerable  and  important 
consignments  of  reference  literature 
in  several  languages  had  come  on,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  series  of  his  own  physi¬ 
ognomic  photographs  of  his  pupils 
scientifically  studied,  and  also  pictures 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  casts 
and  appliances  and  games  from  many 
lands — everything  carefully  labeled, 
docketed  and  appraised  in  its  historical 
bearings — ^that  he  could  then  write 
me:  “Very  gratifying  is  it  to  me  to 
know  that  you  have  been  satisfied  with 
my  collaboration.  I  have  endeavored 


to  help  you  show  your  American 
student  world  the  cultural  place  of  the 
blind  in  the  history  of  mankind.” 

In  1904,  Professor  Mell  issued  an 
elaborate  souvenir  volume,  the  centen¬ 
ary  history  of  his  school;  in  1910,  he 
edited  a  textbook  of  twenty  essays  by 
members  of  his  teaching  staff,  the 
whole  making  a  manual  on  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  blind  children  for  use  either 
by  general  students  of  education  or 
by  candidate  teachers  of  the  blind. 
See  to  what  extent  the  progressive 
ardor  of  their  Director  had  urged  his 
instructors  on  to  creative  productive¬ 
ness!  Was  this  not  a  proof  that  re¬ 
search  is  stimulating  in  a  school?  For 
many  years  he  wrote  for  and  edited 
his  institution’s  periodical  Von  Unseren 
Blinden,  was  sometime  co-editor  of 
Der  Blind enfreund,  the  chief  organ  of 
our  profession  in  German,  and  of  Eos, 
an  organ  dealing  with  all  atypical 
youth.  In  these  many  and  varied 
interests  and  practical  activities,  his 
wife  and  his  children,  who  had  grown 
up  among  his  pupils,  particularly  his 
eldest  son,  assisted  mightily.  Indeed, 
this  Dr.  Hofrat  Alfred  Mell,  the  his¬ 
torian,  was  for  years  his  devoted 
private  secretary  and  collector  and 
has  himself  published  invaluable  blind¬ 
iana  studies. 

I  have  said  that  Professor  Mell  was 
a  good  administrator.  He  had  to  be 
to  be  able  to  carry  on — successfully 
too — all  these  many  activities  at  the 
same  time;  also  that  he  was  consider¬ 
ate  and  kind.  Now  I  must  add  that 
he  could  be  severe.  Colleagues  of  his 
have  not  failed  to  call  him  fiery  and 
assertive,  but  all  concede  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  originality  of  his  contributory 
pioneering.  Loving  his  profession  as 
he  did,  he  raised  its  standards  and 
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lifted  it  to  ever  increasing  recognition. 
He  early  conducted  at  his  school  a 
short  normal  course  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  where  for  a  few  seasons 
all  the  Vienna  students  of  general 
jx?dagogy  were  sent  to  learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  special  pedagogy.  The 
far-visioned  opportunity  for  broaden¬ 
ing  general  teaching  method  herein 
foreshadowed,  which  all  Austria  meant 
to  invoke,  had  to  be  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  already  overfilled  require¬ 
ments  of  the  normal  schools.  But  it 
was  a  magnificent  conception  and  some 
day  will  be  imitated  everywhere.  His¬ 
torically  speaking,  the  progress  of  in¬ 
structing  seeing  children  owes  much  to 
the  special  methods  used  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  exceptional  children. 

Obviously  all  this  attention  helped 
Mell  develop  a  demonstration  school 
to  which  he  periodically  invited  in  the 
public.  I  noticed  that  his  boys  wore 
white  collars  and  were  otherwise  kept 
attractive  to  visitors.  To  my  question, 
how  he  happened  to  be  among  those 
who  favored  this  sort  of  thing,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  feeling  of  looking  like 
others  made  blind  people  less  class¬ 
conscious  than  they  otherwise  would 
be ;  that  he  believed  in  having  them 
look  well  anyhow  in  spite  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  an  occasional  visiting  colleague 
who  claimed  that  unnecessary  dress 
was  “Luxus”  and  tended  unwisely  to 
lift  the  aspirations  of  the  blind  above 
their  station.  He  apparently  used  his 
gymnasium  rather  more  than  most 
cotitinental  Europeans  did  and  would 
gladly  have  adopted  some  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell’s  physical  exercises, 
but,  as  he  explained,  public  opinion 
wouldn’t  let  him  risk  his  pupils  so. 
While  properly  stressing  his  manual 
trades  department  as  yielding  the  most 


dependable  economic  dividends  in  after 
life,  he  did  not  permit  it  to  overshadow 
his  academic  and  music  departments, 
as  many  of  the  schools  I  visited  seemed 
to  do.  He  even  told  me  that  he  con¬ 
templated  forming  a  higher  education 
department  in  order  to  aflford  a  chance 
to  his  gifted  pupils  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  handicraft  class,  a  statement 
that  then  naturally  appealed  to  me  over 
there  as  being  surprisingly  hopeful 
and  expectant.  Mell  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  he  could  count  upon 
reasonable  appropriations  for  his  col¬ 
lections  and  studies  which  brought 
prestige  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
governments,  he  could  rarely  get  all  he 
wanted  for  education  pure  and  simple, 
the  authorities  claiming  the  young 
blind  to  be  so  few  in  number  as  to 
constitute  no  civic  problem,  whereas 
certain  other  dependent  classes,  like 
the  feeble-minded,  did,  and  so  had 
prior  claim  upon  the  extra  moneys 
available. 

It  gratified  Professor  Mell  to  be 
able  to  assist  professional  visitors. 
For  example,  he  prepared  my  itinerary 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria  and  arranged  for  my  recep¬ 
tion,  which  was  everywhere  cordial 
and  repaying.  Of  my  nine  days  in 
Vienna,  visiting  its  many  agencies  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  including  that 
well-remembered,  progressive  school 
under  Director  Heller  of  the  Hohe 
Warte  (a  fellow  leader  with  whom 
Mell  is  reputed  to  have  waged  ped¬ 
agogical  battles),  I  gave  three  days  to 
Professor  Mell  and  came  to  know, 
understand  and  appreciate  him,  and 
to  become  fond  of  him.  I  learned  then 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  master  school¬ 
man,  collector  and  writer,  but  was 
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even  a  founder  of  an  after-care  agency, 
a  small  working  home  for  blind  men 
and  a  retreat  for  blind  women;  also 
that  he  enjoyed  associate  membership 
in  numerous  scientific  as  well  as 
humanitarian  associations. 

Now  both  he  and  his  eldest  son  have 
written  me  of  conditions  following  the 
World  War,  insisting  that  we  Amer¬ 
icans  could  not  be  expected  to  realize 
how  subversive  of  all  order  they  be¬ 
came  ;  how  discipline  and  control  broke 
down  even  in  institutions  for  the  blind, 
Austrian  and  German  alike,  several 
directors  (whom  I  well  recall)  losing 
their  positions,  and  one  of  them,  a 
blind  man,  committing  suicide  both 
because  of  intolerable  conditions  and 
of  the  ingratitude  of  some  of  the  very 
people  whom  he  had  served  long  and 
faithfully.  In  fact,  revolutions  big 
and  little  were  then  rampant,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  one  of  them,  Mell  himself  fell 
a  victim.  To  be  sure,  he  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  time  of  his  retirement ;  but  that 
did  not  count.  He,  too,  may  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  emperor  who 
needed  to  be  dethroned.  Anyway  some 
of  his  own  staff  formed  a  cabal  against 
him,  insisted  among  other  things  that 
he  reinstate  a  discharged  employee  and 
on  his  refusal  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
withdrawal,  only  to  find  themselves 
placed  under  one  of  their  fellow  in¬ 
structors  whom  Mell  himself  had  dis¬ 
approved  of  for  an  executive.  This 
unfilial  treatment  of  him,  their  fatherly 
director,  embittered  his  later  years. 

On  becoming  director  emeritus, 
however,  he  was  pensioned  and  had  to 


be  content  with  that  and  with  the 
highly  honorable  Austrian  title'  of 
Hof  rat  (Aulic  Councilor),  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  himself.  This 
final  distinction  had  come  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  war  services,  his  priority 
and  success  in  re-educating  through 
agriculture  (once  a  practical  study  of 
his  own)  and  otherwise  rehabilitating 
blinded  soldiers,  and  in  having  each 
married  one  provided  with  a  separate 
home — certainly  an  advanced  human¬ 
itarian  idea.  His  own  home  life  had 
been  a  very  happy  one  and  continued 
to  be  so,  his  wife  having  been  all  along 
the  proverbial  helpmeet  par  excellence, 
and  their  children  having  grown  to  be 
citizens  of  uncommon  worth  to  the 
community.  In  1929,  he  and  Mrs. 
Mell  rejoiced  in  their  golden  wedding, 
and,  except  for  the  son  who  fell  in  the 
Great  War,  in  full  family,  for  which 
occasion  their  daughter,  the  artist, 
produced  a  medallion  bearing  on  its 
face  the  half  superposed  heads  of  her 
parents.  And  finally  in  1930,  the 
many-titled  Hofrat  Alexander  Mell, 
recognized  as  Dean  of  his  profession, 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  amid 
general  rejoicing.  In  1931  he  died  and 
was  widely  mourned.  “And  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  there  was  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  'Blindentag.’  ” 

Our  friend  is  now  gone  and  past 
grief  but  his  memory  will  happily 
survive  as  of  a  foremost  teacher  of 
his  dear  people,  the  blind,  and  of  an 
outstanding  benefactor  of  their  cause 
for  which  it  can  be  said,  “He  cared.” 


Why  We  Teach  Grade  Two 

By  Eleanor  A.  Wilson 


Superintendent,  Kansas  State  School 

SINCE  the  first  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind  was  invented  in 
1784  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  there 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a 
growing  interest  and,  we  believe,  a 
constant  improvement  and  superiority 
with  each  modification  or  additional 
invention,  relative  to  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  systems  for  the  blind.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  adoption  of  braille 
grade  one  and  a  half,  the  Kansas 
School  introduced  its  use ;  by  the  close 
of  the  school  year  1925,  braille  had 
supplanted  New  York  Point,  the  orig¬ 
inal  system  of  the  school,  in  all  the 
grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

About  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
1927,  we  discovered  that  many  con¬ 
tractions  not  found  in  the  key  to  grade 
one  and  a  half  were  being  used  by 
students  from  the  sixth  to  twelfth 
grades  inclusive.  Inquiry  made  of 
students  as  to  the  use  of  these  led  to 
the  discovery  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  use  grade  two.  Some  of  these  we 
discovered  were  correct  usages  of 
gfade  two,  more  were  contractions  of 
the  child’s  own  invention.  A  meeting 
of  the  faculty  was  called,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  named  to  consider  the  question 
of  teaching  grade  two  and  report  its 
findings  back  to  the  faculty.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee  was 
that  grade  two  be  taught.  It  would 
satisfy  the  already  apparent  desire  of 
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the  older  pupils  for  knowledge  of 
grade  two,  and  would  tend  to  the 
speeding  up  of  written  work  and  the 
cutting  down  of  its  bulkiness. 

It  was  decided  to  introduce  the  one¬ 
cell,  part  and  whole  word  contractions 
to  the  second  grade  pupils.  These  are 
usually  mastered  late  in  the  spring. 
During  the  third  grade,  no  new  con¬ 
tractions  are  introduced.  The  most 
frequently  used  of  the  two-cell  con¬ 
tractions  and  abbreviations  are  taught 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  while,  in 
junior  high  school,  still  others  are  ac¬ 
quired.  Braille  grade  two  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  not  taught,  but  many  of  the 
students,  realizing  its  advantages,  mas¬ 
ter  it  during  high  school.  In  all  the 
work  only  correct  contractions  and 
abbreviations  are  tolerated  by  any 
teacher  in  the  written  work  offered. 

In  the  study  of  the  use  of  grade 
two,  the  following  seven  questions 
were  given  to  each  teacher  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  and  to 
teachers  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  with  the  results  as  shown  here. 

Question  1.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
teaching  grade  two? 

The  answer  was  a  unanimous  “Yes” 
and  reasons  for  this  answer  were : 
Economy  of  time  for  both  teacher  and 
student;  economy  of  space  and  ma¬ 
terial;  increased  tendency  for  students 
to  “read  sentences  rather  than  just 
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words;”  substitution  of  standard  signs 
for  “invented”  signs. 

Question  2.  If  you  favor  grade  two, 
where  in  the  school  life  should  teach¬ 
ing  of  grade  two  begin? 

The  answers  were  as  follows : 
“About  seventh  grade,  possibly  sooner 
for  some  pupils.”  “A  few  of  the  less 
difficult  abbreviations  and  contractions 
could  be  taught  each  year  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade.  The  majority 
should  be  taught  in  the  junior  high.” 
“Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  say  they  would  prefer  to  learn 
it  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.”  “Probably  about  the 
sixth  grade.”  “I  would  begin  grade 
two  in  the  third  grade,  and  through 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  teach 
all  except  the  abbreviated  word  forms. 
These  I  would  leave  for  high  school.” 
“I  would  begin  in  the  third  grade.” 

Question  3.  What  is  the  pupils’ 
estimate  of  gain  of  time  in  reading 
grade  two? 

In  senior  high  school  all  students 
report  a  great  deal  of  time  saved,  some 
saying  they  could  read  grade  two  twice 
as  fast,  which  would  mean  a  50  per 
cent  gain,  others  estimating  a  gain  of 
one-third.  In  junior  high  the  instruc¬ 
tor  says:  “I  have  been  noticing  this 
for  some  time  and  I  believe  that  by 
far  the  most  noticeable  improvement 
among  average  students  in  speed  is  in 
writing.  Reading  speed  is  about  the 
same  for  the  average  pupil.  Pupils 
who  are  above  average  read  grade 
two  more  quickly  than  grade  one  and 
a  half.” 

Tests  in  reading  speed  could  not  be 
made  below  junior  high,  as  students  in 
lower  grades  had  not  yet  learned 
enough  of  grade  two. 


Question  4.  Do  you  encourage  use 
of  grade  two  in  written  work? 

One  teacher  reported  that  she 
“neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged.” 
Most  of  her  pupils  used  all  the  signs 
recommended  by  the  school  committee 
and  she  found  that  this  increased 
speed.  Another  teacher  said  she  en¬ 
couraged  the  use  of  grade  two  in  dic¬ 
tation  and  found  it  saved  time.  These 
answers  were  from  senior  high  school 
instructors.  Teachers  in  grades  six 
and  seven  and  junior  high  require  use 
of  all  grade  two  signs  except  the  ab¬ 
breviated  word  forms  and  find  it  in¬ 
creases  the  speed  in  writing  very 
materially. 

Question  5.  Does  use  of  grade  two 
affect  spelling  when  the  typewriter  is 
used  ? 

Teachers  and  students  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  it  does  not. 
Our  typewriting  teacher  made  a  study 
of  typed  papers  offered  over  a  given 
period,  and  also  dictated  sentences 
containing  words  taken  from  grade 
two  contractions  and  abbreviations. 
Pupils  did  not  know  the  aim  of  the 
dictation  and  yet  no  errors  appeared 
in  spelling  that  could  be  traced  to  use 
of  grade  two. 

Question  6.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  use  of  the  capital  sign  in  grade 
two? 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  no  omission  of  the  capital  sign,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  junior  and 
senior  students  who  favored  leaving  it 
out  because  it  bothered  them. 

Question  7.  State  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  use  of  grade  two. 

Advantages.  Saves  time;  aids  in 
grasp  of  sentence  as  a  whole;  saves 
space  in  printing  of  books,  and  is  es- 
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pecially  valuable  for  students  and  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  who  keep  many 
notes;  develops  habit  of  attention;  a 
big  help  to  the  bright  ambitious  stu¬ 
dent,  and  should  aid  the  bright  student 
who  is  a  slow  reader. 

Disadvantages.  A  sixth  grade  teacher 
writes:  “If  grade  two  were  accepted 
as  now  used  there  would  be  increased 
difficulty  for  the  child  in  learning 
correct  capitalization  and  punctuation, 
and  the  possibility  of  not  knowing, 
how  to  spell  word  forms.” 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  instructors  that 
school  books  printed  in  grade  two 
might  work  a  hardship  for  the  less 
bright  pupil. 

One  teacher  writes:  “I  do  not  like 
the  fact  that  in  grade  two  the  contrac¬ 
tions  may  be  used  to  designate  se¬ 
quences  of  letters,  regardless  of  syl¬ 
lables.  Most  of  the  contractions  can 
be  used  frequently  for  sequences  of 
letters  in  the  same  syllable,  but  the 
signs  which  stand  for  double  letters, 
such  as  cc,  dd,  etc.,  can  rarely  l>e  used 
in  the  same  syllable,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  very  helpful.  Moreover, 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  an  abbreviation  point  (which 
happens  to  be  an  apostrophe)  after 
such  words  as  Dr.,  Mr.,  etc.,  instead 
of  the  period  as  in  grade  one  and  a 
half.” 

One  of  our  teachers  who  reads 
grade  two  widely  and  from  whom  I 
asked  a  short  general  statement  of  her 
opinion  of  grade  two  independent  of 
any  questionnaire,  wrote  as  follows: 

“Grade  two  is  a  saving  of  space  and 
time,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  value, 
gives  a  more  distinct  mental  picture 
of  the  word.  Take,  for  example,  the 
word  completion:  first  come  the  two 


low  dots  which  stand  for  the  prefix, 
com;  then  come  the  letters  p-l-e;  and 
last  the  two-celled  abbreviation  for  the 
suffix  tion.  Were  the  word  written  out, 
the  rapid  reader  would  not  know  how 
it  were  spelled,  for  he  would  see  only 
a  few  of  the  ten  letters  and  would 
guess  the  word  from  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  material. 

“The  one-  two-  three-  and  four- 
celled  word  contractions  such  as:  ‘low 
e’  for  enough,  ‘dot  four’  and  ‘f’  for 
father,  ‘yrf’  for  yourself,  and  ‘rcvd’ 
for  received  are  all  words  which  are 
used  so  frequently  that  their  spelling 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.  These 
should  not  be  taught,  however,  until 
after  their  spelling  has  become  auto¬ 
matic. 

“The  omission  of  the  capital  sign 
is,  to  me,  a  decided  hindrance  to  speed. 
Furthermore,  it  behooves  all  handi¬ 
capped  people  to  follow,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  customs  of  the  unhandi¬ 
capped.  We  are  to  write  not  only  in 
braille,  but  in  typing,  and,  at  times, 
in  script.  Those  who  will  read  what 
we  have  written  use  capital  letters; 
therefore,  we  must  capitalize,  and 
must  form  the  habit  of  doing  so.  This 
applies  also  to  the  paragraphing.  The 
saving  of  space — important  as  it  is — 
is  not,  after  all,  the  most  important 
thing.  The  real  aim  is  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  speed  and  efficiency. 

“Grade  two  is  not  difficult  to  learn 
as  it  is  scientifically  planned.  A  little 
patient  practice  and  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  increased  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  his  fingers  will 
travel  across  the  page.  Reading  and 
writing  for  the  blind  is  a  slow  enough 
process  at  best.  Those  of  us  who  do 
any  amount  of  writing  at  all,  if  there 
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are  no  signs,  manufacture  our  own. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  unified 
system  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.” 

I  close  this  article  with  the  words 
of  our  primary  teacher — a  university 
woman  who  has  had  a  number  of 
years’  experience  in  teaching  and  who 
has  through  these  years  been  a  careful 
student,  watchful  for  everything  help¬ 
ful  for  those  with  vision  handicaps. 

“Braille  in  any  form  is  bulky.  The 
books  are  unwieldy  and  heavy.  The 
writing  apparatus  is  clumsy.  The  ac¬ 
tual  process  of  ‘covering  the  ground’ 
is  tedious  and  deadening  to  those  who 
are  mentally  and  physically  alert. 

“Educationally,  any  improvement  in 
the  present  system  of  dot  reading  and 
writing  which  would  save  space  and 
energy  would  be  of  value.  Through 
this  saving  of  space,  and  time,  and 
consequent  energy,  the  individual 
would  be  enabled  to  grasp  the  thought 
of  the  written  page  much  more  quickly 
and  readily.  The  quickening  of  one’s 
mental  activities  gives  increased  en¬ 
joyment  and  usefulness  to  one’s  life. 

“Economically,  any  improvement  in 
our  present  system  which  saves  space 
and  material  is  without  question  of 
great  value.  It  would  seem  that  a 
more  widespread  use  of  braille  grade 
two  would  be  of  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomical  value. 

“Except  for  the  primary  or  begin¬ 
ners’  classes,  braille  grade  one  is  in¬ 
efficient.  Braille  grade  one  and  a  half 
may  be  introduced  soon  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  enters  second  grade.  By 
early  spring  the  child  is  thoroughly 


acquainted  with  this  form  of  braille, 
and  is  ready  for  the  beginning  of 
braille  grade  two. 

“However,  in  considering  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  braille  grade  two  seems  to 
offer,  we  must  not  sacrifice  certain  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  of  good  English.  The 
child  without  sight  must  be  taught  to 
present  his  written  thought  in  as  good 
a  style,  and  with  as  much  accuracy, 
as  does  the  sighted  child.  Omitting 
capital  letters,  and  any  variance  in  the 
use  of  punctuation  from  its  accepted 
use  in  ink  print,  gives  the  child  with¬ 
out  sight  a  wrong  impression  of  good 
form,  and  hampers  his  typewritten 
work. 

“A  revision  of  the  present  system  of 
braille  grade  two  by  a  properly  trained 
group  of  persons  would  increase  its 
scope  of  usefulness.” 

As  the  compiler  of  the  results  of 
this  study,  I  feel  the  urge  to  say,  “Let 
us  not  move  too  fast.”  I  believe  sup¬ 
plementary  books  in  grade  two,  books 
for  current  reading  for  older  students 
and  college  textbooks  would  be  well, 
but  as  yet  I  do  not  favor  any  text¬ 
books  for  either  grades  or  high  school 
in  grade  two. 

We  must  be  thoughtful  for  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  average  ability.  The  brighter 
and  more  ambitious  pupil  must  satisfy 
his  desires  through  reading  outside  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  thus  not  bring 
discouragement  to  his  slower  class¬ 
mate.  I  am  inclined  also  to  the  opinion, 
current  among  some  at  least,  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  revision  of  grade 
two  before  we  begin  printing  of  books 
in  grade  two. 


Twenty^one  Placements  in  a 
Depression  Year 

By  Eric  S.  Wessborg 

Superintendent,  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


The  Michigan  Employment  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  has  shown 
growth  in  all  lines  of  activities 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1931,  the 
Institution’s  industrial  activities  showed 
a  profit  of  $29.24.  This  was  excep¬ 
tional  because  for  a  number  of  years 
the  industrial  activities  had  shown  a 
loss.  Three  years  ago,  in  forming  a 
policy  for  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  it  was  found 
that  the  greatest  need  was  to  establish 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  blind. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  blind  man  to 
make  things  and  then  to  go  out  and 
try  to  sell  them.  Accordingly,  a  selling 
agency,  the  Michigan  State  Blind 
Products  Sales,  was  formed,  which 
has  offices  in  Detroit  and  employs  an 
average  of  twenty-five  salesmen  who 
cover  Detroit  and  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Through  the  activities  of  this  selling 
organization,  the  sales  of  the  products 
made  by  the  blind  have  increased  and 
have  afforded  additional  opportunities 
for  employment. 

Under  the  policy  adopted  three  years 
ago  by  the  State  Institute  Commission, 
the  training  of  blind  persons  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  emphasized.  The  Michigan 


Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  begun  to  function,  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  do,  as  a  training 
school  for  the  blind,  a  home  for-  the 
blind,  and  a  factory  for  the  blind 
residents  of  the  Institution. 

In  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  closely  associated  with  it,  is  the 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
Provision  for  this  Employment  Bureau 
was  incorporated  in  the  original  bill 
creating  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  for 
several  years  nothing  very  much  was 
done  with  it.  The  Employment 
Bureau  has  a  separate  budget  of  $7,500 
per  year.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Fred 
McGill  was  appointed  as  Employment 
Director.  Mr.  McGill  has  the  indus¬ 
trial  background,  the  personality,  and 
the  zeal  necessary  for  success  in  place¬ 
ment  work.  Miss  Lorena  Leffingwell, 
a  blind  gprl  graduate  from  Michigan 
State  College,  is  his  able  office  assistant. 

During  the  two  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Institution  he  has  made 
thirty-nine  placements.  During  the 
year  1931  it  grew  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  work  for  the  blind,  as 
many  skilled  seeing  men  and  women 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It, 
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therefore,  became  necessary  for  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Employment  Bureau 
to  create  opportunities  for  the  blind. 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Michigan,  we  decided  to  enlist 
every  jxtssible  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  work  for  the  blind  in  our 
state.  Our  plan  of  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

1.  To  bring  to  the  Institution  for 
special  training  in  rug-weaving 
as  many  blind  men  as  we  can 
furnish  work  for  by  means  of 
sales  of  rugs  through  our  selling 
organization. 

2.  To  increase  the  opportunities  for 
selling  rugs  through  contact  with 
the  Lions  Clubs  in  the  State. 

3.  To  make  every  effort  to  secure 
stands  and  concessions  in  public 
buildings,  city  halls,  court  houses, 
service  stations,  and  garages. 

4.  To  establish  blind  men  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  aid  them  in  purchas¬ 
ing  looms  through  loans  from 
the  Loan  and  Aid  Fund  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

5.  To  increase  and  stimulate  sales 
through  exhibits  at  county  and 
state  fairs. 

6.  To  back  up  our  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  by  personal  visits  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Superintendent 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  per¬ 
mission  from  city  councils  in  all 
cases  where  salesmen  experience 
trouble  in  getting  permission  to 
canvass. 

This  plan  has  been  faithfully  carried 
out  and  has  been  successful  up  to  the 
present. 


During  the  year  1931,  the  placement 
work  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
spite  of  the  unemployment  and  de¬ 
pression.  The  placements  for  the  year 

1930  are  divided  as  follows; 

4  Rug-weavers 

2  Salesmen  employed  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Blind  Products .  Sales 

1  Shoe-repairer 

4  Stand-  and  concession-holders 

1  Manufacturer  and  salesman  of 
brooms 

5  Candy-  and  vending-machine  op¬ 
erators 

2  Instructors  in  braille  in  different 
towns 

2  Teachers. 

making  a  total  of  twenty-one. 

During  the  year  1931,  Mr.  McGill 
traveled  29,578  miles  as  Director  of 
the  Employment  Bureau.  He  made 
383  visits,  divided  as  follows:  97  sur¬ 
vey  reports,  number  of  new  cases ; 
148  business  interviews,  helping  and 
advising  blind  men  in  business;  138 
service  calls  from  blind  men. 

The  Employment  Bureau  has  a  list 
of  twenty  people  trained  and  ready  to 
go  into  business  if  funds  can  be  found 
for  establishing  them.  During  the  year 

1931  we  graduated  twenty  blind  men 
and  women  from  the  Michigan  Em¬ 
ployment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  At 
the  present  time,  five  of  these  gradu¬ 
ates  are  at  the  Institution  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  placed.  One  of 
the  most  successful  industries  has  been 
that  of  rug-weaving.  The  weavers 
have  been  instructed  at  the  Institution, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  seven 
of  these  men,  living  outside  the  Insti¬ 
tution  in  different  parts  of  Michigan, 
who  support  themselves  by  making 
rugs  for  sale  by  our  sales  agency,  the 
Michigan  State  Blind  Products  Sales. 
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Rug-Weaviny 

Through  our  selling  organization, 
opportunities  have  come  for  eight  rug- 
weaverS,  trained  at  the  Institution,  to 
have  employment  in  their  homes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  towns  in  Michigan. 
The  rugs  are  sent  to  the  Institution 
for  inspection  before  they  are  sent  to 
the  selling  organization.  They  must  be 
uniform  in  size  and  perfect  in  work¬ 
manship.  These  rugs  are  made  in 
twelve  colors  of  the  finest  cotton  in 
fast  Indianthrene  colors.  They  retail 
at  $3.75  each.  The  Institution  fur¬ 
nishes  the  blind  weavers  with  the  warp 
and  filler  for  these  rugs,  deducting  the 
cost  of  material  Trom  the  proceeds 
when  the  rugs  have  passed  inspection. 
Twice  a  month  the  weavers  receive 
checks  in  payment  for  their  labor.  A 
good  weaver  can  make  from  five  to 
six  rugs  per  day  and  he  averages 
90  cents  per  rug. 

The  Michigan  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  through  their  Aid 
and  Loan  department,  have  been  able 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  looms.  A 
splendid  co-operation  is  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  Employment  Institution  and 
this  Association. 

Sales  Promotion 

The  Lions  Clubs  of  Michigan  have 
ably  assisted  in  disposing  of  these  rugs 
in  their  towns  and  cities  by  introduc¬ 
ing  the  sales  representatives  in  their 
clubs  and  homes.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  the  Lions  State 
officials.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Gorman,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission.  We  have  also  received  valu¬ 
able  help  from  Mr.  James  C.  Quinlan, 
District  Governor  of  Lions  Clubs  in 
Lower  Michigan. 


In  order  to  get  permits  from  the 
different  towns  and  cities  for  the  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Michigan  State  Blind 
Products  Sales,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Institute  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  have,  in  various  cities, 
appeared  before  the  Mayor  and 
Council  at  their  regular  meeting  and 
presented  our  case.  In  no  instance 
were  we  refused  permission  to  sell  the 
blind  products  or  required  to  pay  a 
license  fee.  As  soon  as  the  selling 
agency  reports  difficulties  in  getting 
permission  to  canvass  a  town,  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  Superintendent  get  in 
touch  with  the  authorities.  The  sales¬ 
men  carry  a  metal  badge  and  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution;  also  a  set  of  photographs 
of  the  Employment  Institution  and  of 
the  blind  at  work. 

This  plan  of  having  a  selling  organ¬ 
ization  to  dispose  of  the  blind  products 
is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  in  other  states.  A  few  months 
ago  one  of  our  bright,  energetic  sales¬ 
men  and  his  wife  went  to  California 
and  are  now  selling  the  blind  products 
there.  Each  of  the  salesmen  is  bonded, 
and  our  goods  are  guaranteed  and 
carry  a  “blind-made”  label. 

Vending  Machines,  Stands 
and  Concessions 

Mr.  McGill  has  gained  permission, 
through  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  to 
place  candy-vending  machines  in  all 
Ford  Service  Stations  in  Michigan. 
This  arrangement  has  proved  very 
profitable  to  blind  operators  of  candy 
and  peanut  machines. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Fanny  Crosby— the  Song-Bird  in  the  Dark^ 

By  Louis  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Part  2.  Her  Later  Life  and  Work 


HOW  did  Fanny  Crosby  become 
the  world’s  most  prolific  hymn- 
writer?  An  unfounded  and, 
no  doubt,  quite  false  rumor  has  it  that 
her  greater  work  began  after  a  sudden 
conversion  from  a  life  of  peccancy. 
However,  concerning  this  mysterious 
enlightenment  of  soul  she  herself  gives 
absolutely  no  intimation  in  her  auto¬ 
biographies.  But  she  does  tell  us  of 
a  vision  that  came  to  her  in  a  dream. 
She  beheld  a  heavenly  panorama  of 
the  “Blessed  Homeland’’  beyond  the 
“Beautiful  Waters  of  Eden.’’  This 
glorious  picture  remained  indelibly 
with  her  and  gave  her  many  inspira¬ 
tions  when  writing  songs. 

Hers  could  hardly  have  been  a  quick 
metamorphosis,  but  was  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  gradual  growth  into  spiritual 
and  artistic  power.  Her  development 
was  inevitable ;  it  could  not  easily  have 
been  otherwise  with  her  rich  endow¬ 
ment  of  talent  and  personality.  These 
gifts,  like  buds  thirsting  for  rain  and 
dew,  blossomed  into  fullness  as  she 
imbibed  the  greatness  exhaled  by  the 
eminent  men  and  women  of  her  time, 
who  found  in  her,  long  before  she  was 
famous,  the  fine  nectars  of  Parnas¬ 
sus.  “I  seem  to  have  been  led,’’  she 
says,  “little  by  little,  toward  my  work ; 

tPublished  December,  1930,  in  the  Musical  Re¬ 
view  for  the  Blind. 

Part  _  1.  “Her  Earlier  Life  and  Work”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  December,  1931,  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

•Blind. 


and  I  believe  that  the  same  fact  will 
appear  in  the  life  of  anyone  who  will 
cultivate  such  powers  as  God  has  * 
given  him,  and  then  go  on,  bravely, 
quietly,  but  persistently,  doing  such 
work  as  comes  to  his  hands.”  So  it 
was  indeed  a  rich,  seminal  period  of 
her  life,  from  1840  to  1860,  during 
which  time  she  not  only  radiated  the 
charm  and  vigor  of  young  woman¬ 
hood,  but  cultivated  within  herself 
powers  whose  force  for  good  she 
could  never  have  dreamed. 

No  poet,  we  think,  has  ever  lived 
but  has  yearned  to  sing  at  least  one 
song  to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  add  one  song  to  its  lore;  and 
Fanny  Crosby  was  no  exception.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties,  she  wrote 
the  words  for  several  secular  songs 
which  became  popular,  such  as  “Rosa¬ 
lie,  the  Prairie  Flower,”  “Glad  to  Get 
Home,”  “Proud  World,  Good-bye,” 
and  the  rare  old  favorite,  “There’s 
Music  in  the  Air.”  George  F.  Root, 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  collaborated 
with  her  in  many  of  these  songs,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cantata  “Flower  Queen.” 
With  Lowell  Mason  she  wrote  an¬ 
other  cantata,  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers.” 

She  was  entering  now  on  a  higher 
and  wider  plane  of  effort.  She  did 
not  obscure  herself  in  her  new  home, 
but  went  forth,  or  rather  was  called 
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forth,  to  join  her  artistic  forces  with 
others  in  larger  literary-musical  enter¬ 
prises.  And,  too,  she  was  being  drawn, 
may  we  say,  by  the  unseen  Welder  of 
His  Tools  into  a  tempering  of  her 
religious  nature  by  inspiring  her  to 
undertake  social  and  evangelical  work 
in  churches  and  missions,  most  re¬ 
markable  for  a  blind  woman. 

In  1864  she  met  W.  B.  Bradbury, 
a  noted  composer  of  hymn-tunes,  who 
suggested  that  they  collaborate  in 
writing  a  song  on  a  theme  which  he 
had  in  mind.  Thus  was  written  her 
first  hymn,  the  lines  of  which  are  still 
known  far  and  wide: 

We  are  going,  we  are  going. 

To  a  home  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  the  fields  are  robed  in  beauty 
And  the  sunlight  never  dies. 

Mr.  Bradbury’s  health  was  failing. 
In  the  four  years  which  remained 
before  his  death  in  1868  he  published 
dozens  of  her  hymns.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  these  was  the  missionary  song, 
“There’s  a  Cry  from  Macedonia.” 
Mr.  Bradbury  brought  her  into  close 
touch  with  the  Bigelow  and  Main 
Company,  who  published  most  of  her 
works,  and  about  whom  clustered  a 
galaxy  of  famous  writers  of  sacred 
songs. 

It  was  also  in  1864  that  she  met 
Mr.  William  Doane.  With  him  she 
wrote  the  first  of  her  hymns  to  receive 
world-wide  favor,  “Pass  Me  Not,  O 
Gentle  Saviour.”  In  these  lines  she 
expressed,  as  she  very  many  times  ex¬ 
pressed  thereafter,  her  infinitely  tender 
and  beautiful  conception  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  with  Jesus,  which  is 
the  vital  essence  of  her  song-theology: 

Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour, 

Hear  my  humble  cry: 

While  on  others  Thou  art  smiling. 

Do  not  pass  me  by. 


Let  me  at  a  throne  of  mercy 
Find  a  sweet  relief; 

Kneeling  there  in  deep  contrition. 

Help  my  unbelief. 

Many  interesting  episodes  are  re¬ 
lated  of  the  writing  of  her  hymns. 
For  instance,  one  day  in  1868  there 
was  a  hurried  knock  at  her  door.  It 
was  Mr.  Doane,  who  said  he  had  only 
forty  minutes  before  the  train  would 
leave  for  Cincinnati.  He  had  a  melody 
all  fresh  and  vibrating,  and  he  wished 
her  to  hear  it.  “What  does  it  say, 
Fanny?”  he  asked.  To  her  it  was  a 
beautiful  message,  as  it  has  been  to 
millions  of  hearts  ever  since.  In  an 
instant  her  trance  was  broken,  and 
she  sang: 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 

Safe  on  His  gentle  breast, 

There  by  His  love  o’er-shadowed, 
Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest. 

And  a  moment  later  she  continued: 

Hark!  ’tis  the  voice  of  angels 
Borne  in  a  song  to  me. 

Over  the  fields  of  glory. 

Over  the  jasper  sea. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Doane 
hurried  to  his  train  with  the  penciled 
verses  of  the  finished  hymn  in  his 
pocket.  Fanny  Crosby  had  lived,  in 
that  short  period,  the  supreme  moment 
of  her  life.  Never  did  she  sing  more 
inspired  lines.  The  Maker  of  His 
Tools  had  tempered  the  strings  of  a 
lyre  whose  notes  could  bring  peace  to 
the  anguished  hearts  of  men.  Sung  on 
all  occasions,  this  hymn  has  been  used 
especially  at  countless  child-funerals; 
and  could  there  be  a  more  healing 
solace  to  a  mother’s  breaking  heart 
than,  “Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus?” 

During  the  ensuing  years  she  col¬ 
laborated  with  many  song  writers, 
among  them  Ira  D.  Sankey;  his  son. 
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Ira  Allen  Sankey;  George  C.  Steb- 
bins ;  Theodore  E.  Perkins ;  Philip 
Phillips ;  Sylvester  Main ;  his  son, 
Robert  P.  Main;  Dr.  Robert  Lowry; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Knapp;  Mrs.  Currier; 
Dr.  Sherwin;  Reverend  Sweney;  and 
many  others.  In  these  paragraphs  we 
cannot  find  space  for  the  details  of 
her  work  and  association  with  these 
composers.  She  wrote  hymns,  not  by 
scores,  but  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
In  1906  the  Bigelow  and  Main  Com¬ 
pany  estimated  that  they  alone  had 
published  5,500  of  them.  Sometimes 
she  wrote  as  many  as  six  hymns  a 
day,  which  to  a  reserved  artist  would 
seem  nothing  short  of  vulgar  proflig¬ 
acy.  She  did  not  force  verses,  but 
very  often  she  made  them.  They  came, 
often  spontaneously,  and  she  had  them 
recorded. 

Many  of  the  hymns  were  composed 
after  experiences  in  missions  and  other 
gatherings  such  as  those  held  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  the  Christian  Order  of  Railroad 
Men.  After  one  of  these  she  wrote : 

Rescue  the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying, 
Snatch  them  in  pity  from  sin  and  the  grave. 
Care  for  the  erring  one,  lift  up  the  fallen. 
Tell  them  of  Jesus  and  how  He  can  save. 

Her  memory  was  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  gifts.  Her  retention  of  Scripture, 
her  remembrance  of  persons  and 
events,  and  her  ability  to  quote  poetry, 
not  only  her  own  but  that  of  others, 
gave  her  a  most  enviable  ease  of 
delivery  when  addressing  audiences. 
When  eighty-six  years  old  she  wrote : 
“If  I  were  given  a  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  I  could  take  down  from  the 
shelves  of  my  memory  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  hymns  that  I  have 
written  in  the  sixty  years  during  which 
I  have  been  praising  my  Redeemer 


through  this  medium  of  song.” 

She  seems  not  to  have  used  em¬ 
bossed  print,  but  relied  entirely  on  her 
memory  to  work  out  and  record  her 
verses.  She  would  compose  a  poem  or 
group  of  poems,  and  let  the  lines  lie 
in  her  mind  several  days  before  recall¬ 
ing  them  to  be  finished  and  then  re¬ 
corded  by  her  amanuensis.  It  was  her 
belief  that  everyone  may  and  should 
cultivate  memory  since  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  faculty  in  unhamjjered  mental 
activity. 

Fanny  Crosby  understood  verse- 
making.  She  had  studied  prosody 
under  one  of  the  best  authorities  in 
New  York  when  she  was  a  young 
woman.  Her  genius  discovered  rhymes 
and  accents  that  carry  her  thought 
lilting  along  in  untrammeled  ecstasy. 
There  is  as  much  music  in  her  words 
as  in  the  notes  when  we  sing: 

Blessed  assurance,  Jesus  is  mine. 

Oh  what  a  fore-taste  of  glory  divine! 

She  tells  of  her  technique:  “In  suc¬ 
cessful  songs,  words  and  music  must 
harmonize  not  only  in  number  of  syl¬ 
lables  but  in  subject  matter,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  accent.  Thus  melodies  tell 
their  own  tale,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poet  to  interpret  the  musical  story 
into  language.  If  the  melody  says 
nothing  to  the  poet,  his  words  will 
never  agree  with  the  music.” 

And,  too,  she  writes  of  the  secrets 
of  inspiration :  “The  most  enduring 
hymns  are  born  in  the  silences  of  the 
soul  and  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
intrude  while  they  are  being  framed 
into  language.  Some  of  the  sweetest 
melodies  of  the  heart  never  see  the 
light  of  the  printed  page.  Sometimes 
the  song  without  words  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  most  elaborate  com¬ 
binations  of  words  and  music.” 
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It  seemed  obvious  and  real  to  her 
that  inspiration  was  actually  and 
divinely  inspired,  for  she  wrote :  “That 
some  of  my  hymns  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit,  I 
have  no  doubt.  That  others  have  been 
the  result  of  deep  meditation,  I  know 
to  be  true.  But  that  the  poet  has  any 
right  to  claim  special  merit  for  him¬ 
self  is  certainly  presumptuous.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
clear  well  of  inspiration  from  which 
one  may  draw  the  sparkling  draughts 
that  are  so  essential  to  good  poetry. 
At  times  the  burden  of  inspiration  is 
so  heavy  that  the  author  himself  can¬ 
not  find  words  beautiful  enough  or 
thoughts  deep  enough  for  its  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Like  many  another  genius,  Fanny 
Crosby  had  her  peculiar  little  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  We  read  her  own  confession: 
“Most  of  my  poems  have  been  written 
during  the  long  night  watches  when 
the  distractions  of  the  day  could  not 
interfere  with  the  rapid  flow  of 
thought.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
hold  a  little  book  in  my  hand ;  and 
somehow  or  other  the  words  seem  to 
come  more  promptly  when  I  am  so 
engaged.”  Pictures  of  her  quite  often 
show  her  with  the  little  book  in  her 
hand  as  she  sat  composing  or  stood 
addressing  gatherings.  The  talisman 
seemed  indispensable  when  reciting 
special  poems,  as  she  did  many  years 
in  succession  at  the  famous  festivals 
at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Her  accomplishments  in  actual  music 
were  of  the  practical  kind,  especially 
in  her  hymn  work.  Frequently  she 
would  improvise  a  melody  at  the  piano, 
when  a  theme  had  been  given  her  for 
words.  She  had  received  excellent 
instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 


music,  but  we  find  no  record  of  her 
performing  publicly  to  any  great 
extent. 

Only  a  few  of  her  hymns  were 
entirely  her  own,  both  words  and 
music.  Among  them  were,  “Jesus, 
Dear,  I  Come  to  Thee,”  “The  Blood- 
washed  Throng,”  and  “Spring  Hymn.” 
But  it  is  not  for  these  that  we  may 
class  her  among  makers  of  song  and 
music,  but  for  her  perfect  melody  of 
language.  Her  wonderful  syllables  are 
so  intimately  associated  in  universal 
experience  with  the  peal  of  the  organ 
and  the  devout  sonorousness  of  con¬ 
gregational  singing,  that  to  think  of 
Fanny  Crosby’s  hymns  out  of  the 
domain  of  religious  music  is  as  difficult 
as  to  separate  the  rose  from  its 
fragrance. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  name  and 
evaluate  all  of  her  hymns.  Concerning 
their  merit,  suffice  it  to  say  that  she 
knew,  as  we  know,  that  many  of  them 
must  be  judged  trite,  while  many  will 
ever  be  esteemed  as  exalted.  In  her 
most  prolific  years,  even  as  now,  so 
many  of  her  hymns  entered  hymnals 
that  nom  de  plumes  became  necessary 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  “Crosby” 
edition.  She  employed  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pseudonyms.  But  our  ac¬ 
count  would  be  incomplete  without 
listing  a  few  of  her  more  useful 
hymns : 

“We  Are  Going,  We  Are  Going,” 
“Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,”  “Rescue 
the  Perishing,”  “Blessed  Assurance,” 
“Hide  Me,  O  My  Saviour,  Hide  Me,” 
“I  Am  So  Glad  That  Jesus  Came,” 
“Speed  Away  on  Your  Mission  of 
Light,”  “No  Sorrow  There,”  “God 
Leadeth,”  “Jesus  My  All,”  “Lord, 
Abide  with  Me,”  “Welcome  Hour  of 
Prayer,”  “Jesus,  Thou  Art  to  Me,” 
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“Jesus  Is  Calling,”  “The  Bright  For¬ 
ever,”  “Yes,  There  Is  Pardon  for  Me,” 
“Nearer  the  Cross,”  “Good-night  Till 
We  Meet  in  the  Morning,”  “Pass  Me 
Not,  O  Gentle  Saviour,”  “Jesus,  Dear, 

I  Come  to  Thee,”  “Sing  with  a  Tune¬ 
ful  Spirit,”  “Saved  by  Grace,”  “My 
Saviour  First  of  All,”  “Ever  Abiding 
Thou  Keepest  My  Heart,”  “Faith,” 
“Only  a  Little  While,”  “On  the  Banks 
Beyond  the  River,”  “Hold  Thou  My 
Hand,”  “All  the  Way  My  Saviour 
Leads  Me,”  “More  Like  Jesus,”  etc. 

As  age  came  upon  her,  her  powers 
did  not  soon  fail.  At  seventy-one  she 
wrote  the  beautiful  lines  of  “Saved 
by  Grace” : 

Some  day  the  silver  cord  will  break. 

And  I  as  now  no  more  shall  sing, 

But  oh,  the  joy  when  I  shall  wake 

Within  the  palace  of  the  King! 

Her  mother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety- 
one,  died  in  1890.  In  1900,  Fanny 
Crosby  left  her  Brooklyn  residence  to 
live  with  her  devoted  sisters  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.  Their  home  was  the  shrine 
of  many  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  vener¬ 
able  old  singer  continued  to  work  and 
to  shed  the  light  of  her  influence 
about  her. 

In  1897,  when  she  was  seventy - 
seven,  a  collection  of  her  best  works 
was  published  under  the  title  Dells  at 
Evening,  and  Other  Poems.  In  1903 
she  wrote  her  Life  Story,  and  in  1906 
that  remarkable  autobiography.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  Eighty  Years.  These  literary 
productions,  created  with  clear  thought 
and  purpose  after  she  had  advanced 
well  into  her  eighties,  are  indeed  an 
inspiring  climax  to  her  long  life  of 
extraordinary  service.  Such  vitality 
and  power  of  mind  and  memory  are 
seldom  to  be  found.  When  reading 
her  autobiographies,  one  is  conscious 


that  she  is  leaving  in  the  reader’s  mind 
an  optimism  which  has  a  reviving 
freshness — a  truly  wonderful  fresh¬ 
ness,  too,  that  seems  to  flow  from  a 
fathomless  depth.  But  let  us  read  a 
few  of  her  own  sentences : 

“None  of  the  infirmities  incident  to 
old  age  have  touched  me  as  yet” 
(1906)  ;  “and  my  active  labors  still 
continue.” 

“At  eighty-three  I  am  content  with 
what  I  know  of  life  through  the  four 
senses  I  possess,  which  are  practically 
unimpaired.” 

What  vitality  and  optimism  there 
was  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
her  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  still  so 
real  that  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
cried :  “Glorious !  glorious !”  as  the 
sunset  was  described  to  her.  She 
always  said  she  wished  to  live  to  be 
one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  as 
her  grandmother  had  been. 

Fanny  Crosby  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  her  blindness  of  advantage  to 
her.  “It  seemed  intended  by  the 
blessed  providence  of  God  that  I 
should  be  blind  all  my  life,  and  I 
thank  Him  for  the  dispensation.  If 
perfect  earthly  sight  were  offered  me 
tomorrow’  I  would  not  accept  it.  I 
might  not  have  sung  hymns  to  the 
praise  of  God  if  I  had  been  distracted 
by  the  beautiful  and  interesting  things 
about  me.” 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Fanny 
Crosby  as  she  was  seen  in  advanced 
age  —  small  of  stature,  somewhat 
wrinkled  and  bent,  seated  in  her  chair 
interviewing  visitors  and  quite  likely 
to  be  knitting  wash-rags  for  her 
friends,  which  was  her  favorite  diver¬ 
sion.  We  hear  her  discussing  phi¬ 
losophy,  religion,  or  the  times,  and  we 
feel,  as  one  of  her  biographers  puts 
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it,  “that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  women  of  the  age.” 
Delegations  of  children  bring  her 
tokens  and  sing  her  songs.  At  ninety- 
two  we  see  her  taken  in  a  great  parade 
along  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
while  the  band  plays  the  martial  strain 
of  “Rescue  the  Perishing.”  And  when 
the  parade  has  dragged  its  long  march 
by  us,  we  think  that  surely  the  charm¬ 
ing  young  poetess  who  recited  her 
poem  before  the  nation’s  law-makers 
sixty-five  years  ago  in  behalf  of  her 
fellow-blind,  has  become  a  saint  in 
behalf  of  humanity. 

What  faith  this  great  soul  had!  In 
1874,  one  night  while  meditating  on 
her  blessings,  she  burst  out  with: 

Thou,  My  Everlasting  Portion, 

More  than  friend  or  life  to  me, 

All  along  my  pilgrim  journey. 

Saviour,  let  me  walk  with  Thee. 

Her  two  favorite  hymns  were  not 
her  own,  but  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,” 
composed  by  Faber,  and  “O  Love  That 
Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go,”  written  by 
George  Matheson,  a  blind  minister  of 
Scotland. 

“Mine  has  been  an  experience  that 
has  ripened  into  faith  as  strong  as  the 
hills;  it  has  given  me  a  hope  that 
admits  me  into  the  room  called  ‘Beau¬ 
tiful.’  ”  And  her  faith  bore  fruit.  With 
eight  thousand  hymns  to  her  credit,  it 
is  probable  that  no  other  mortal  wrote 
more  sacred  songs  than  did  she.  “The 
message  of  her  song  has  gone  forth 
in  the  earth  and  from  their  proclama¬ 
tion  has  come  help,  solace,  and  peace 
to  millions.”  With  her  faith  came 
generosity.  It  is  said  that  she  might 
have  been  rich  had  she  not  shared 
every  gain  with  the  needy.  She  said, 
“Where  selfishness  is,  there  happiness 


cannot  be  found.”  If  she  suffered,  she 
did  not  complain.  “Suffering,”  she 
said,  “is  no  argument  of  God’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  but  a  part  of  the  fiber  of 
our  lives.”  “I  am  constantly  writing 
of  hope  for  downcast  souls.”  “When 
I  look  down  the  avenue  of  these  ninety 
years,  I  find  that  I  have  been  interested 
in  everything  advanced  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.”  “I  have  made  up 
my  mind  never  to  become  a  disagree¬ 
able  old  woman,  and  always  to  take 
cheer  and  sunshine  with  me.”  “Thus 
life  becomes  one  grand  choral  song, 
sweetest  at  its  close.” 

On  the  evening  of  February  11, 
1915,  when  she  was  almost  ninety-five 
years  of  age,  she  dictated  a  letter  to 
cheer  a  bereaved  friend,  including  a 
poem  which  she  recalled  perfectly. 
Before  the  next  dawn,  she  had  passed 
quietly  to  be  “safe  in  the  Glory  Land.” 

Never  was  there  sucla  a  funeral  in 
Bridgeport.  The  services  were  held  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of 
flowers  and  tributes  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  Eliza  Edmunds  Hewitt, 
author  of  “Shall  There  Be  Any  Stars 
in  My  Crown?”  wrote  the  memorial 
poem: 

Away  to  the  country  of  sunshine 
and  song. 

Our  songbird  has  taken  her  flight, 

And  she  who  has  sung  in  the 
darkness  so  long 
Now  sings  in  the  beautiful  light. 

“Fanny  wrote  for  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  she  wrote  even  better  than 
she  knew,”  said  one  of  her  friends; 
while  another  wrote:  “Her  name  and 
influence  are  among  those  things  which 
this  and  succeeding  generations  will 
not  easily  let  die.” 
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Confessions  of  the  Founder 
— After  25  Years 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  men  and  women  who  upheld  my 
hands  during  those  sixteen  years, 
when  I  often  wondered  not  only  from 
whence  I  would  find  “copy”  for  the 
magazine,  but,  what  was  even  more 
important,  the  wherewithal  to  print 
the  copy  when  found.  Some  of  my 
good  friends  have  generously  said  that 
when  I  make  my  exit  from  the  stage 
of  work  for  the  blind,  my  most  lasting 
monument  will  be  that  to  which  I  gave 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life, 
namely,  the  Outlook  for  the  Bliud. 

Time,  with  its  inevitable  changes, 
has  neither  dampened  my  ardor  nor 
dimmed  my  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
making  the  training  of  the  blind  more 
practical  and  consequently  their  ul¬ 
timate  placement  more  certain.  The 
need  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
remains  as  vital  as  ever  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  need  rests,  as  it  did  then, 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  education  of  our  blind 
youth.  Thus  I  close  these  remin¬ 
iscences  as  I  closed  the  first  editorial 
— “Come,  let  us  reason  together.” 


Braille  Course  Offered 

Those  without  sight  are  invited  to 
learn  braille  through  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Club  of  Orlando,  Florida.  This  course 
of  six  lessons  is  sent  free  of  charge 
to  blind  persons  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Mrs.  N.  M.  Prange,  Braille 
Dept.,  Orlando  Lions  Club,  Fort 
Gatlin  Hotel,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Kadiu  Contest  Winner 
Austin  Summers  Butner,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  recently  received  signal 
honors  in  music.  He  is  a  dramatic 
baritone,  and  in  the  Atwater  Kent 
Foundation’s  national  radio  audition 
contest  he  won  first  honor  in  the 
local,  first  honor  in  ihe  state,  first 
honor  in  the  divisional,  and  third  prize 
in  the  national  contest  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City  last  December. 
He  was  awarded  $2,000  and  a  year’s 
tuition  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Twenty-one  Placements  in  a 
Depression  Year 
(Continued  from  page  41) 

A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
different  kinds  of  vending-machines 
and  we  have  finally  decided  to  use  the 
Hershey  candy  and  machines  suitable 
for  vending  it.  Some  difficulties  were 
encountered  when  the  Hershey  com¬ 
pany  changed  the  size  of  the  candy  bar, 
but  we  now  have  a  machine  that  will 
vend  Hershey  bars  and  nineteen  kinds 
of  other  bars.  We  have  found  that 
the  peanut  vending-machines  show  the 
greatest  profit.  On  each  of  these  vend¬ 
ing-machines  is  a  card  giving  the  name 
of  the  blind  operator  and  we  have 
little  or  no  trouble  from  slugs  and 
counterfeits. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  place 
blind  operators  in  public  buildings.  In 
every  case  where  one  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  the  official  of  the  building  is  well 
satisfied.  The  blind  operator  not  only 
serves  the  public  with  his  wares,  but 
acts  as  an  information  bureau  to  the 
many  strangers  who  frequent  the 
building. 
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George  Strong  Derby,  M.D. 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  George  S. 
Derby  of  Boston,  the  country  has  met 
with  a  distinct  loss.  Widely  known 
to  the  medical  world  as  one  of  the 
foremost  ophthalmologists,  Dr.  Derby 
died  on  December  12,  after  a  very 
short  illness  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  active  career. 

Born  in  1874,  Dr.  Derby  followed 
closely  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Hasket  Derby — eminent  eye  surgeon 
of  his  day.  Both  graduated  from 
Harvard  Medical  School,  volunteered 
in  war  service,  were  ophthalmologists 
at  Carney  Hospital  and  became  chiefs 
of  the  ophthalmic  staff  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

While  Dr.  Derby  was  always  an 
eager  student  of  all  that  concerned  his 
own  particular  science,  he  was  also 
a  valued  teacher.  In  1923  he  was 
given  the  Williams’  Professorship  of 
Ophthalmology  in  Harvard  Medical 
School.  For  twenty-eight  years  he 
was  on  the  staff  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  his  service 
was  always  popular  with  assistants 
and  house-officers. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Derby  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Ophthalmolog- 
ical  Society,  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  given  to  one  in  this  field,  and  also 
held  many  other  offices  in  voluntary 
and  professional  associations. 

Dr.  Derby  made  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  through  his  interest,  guid¬ 
ance  and  advice.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  he  was  a  member  of  its  medical 
advisory  board  and  pointed  the  way 
to  its  road  of  service.  In  1907,  largely 


through  his  interest,  the  first  social 
service  work  in  an  eye  hospital  was 
organized  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary — a  very  definite 
step  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
which  he  showed  increasing  and  active 
interest.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  co-operating  with  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  in  the  training  of  a  small  group 
of  social  workers  for  eye  hospitals. 
From  1922  on.  Dr.  Derby  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

One  of  his  early  activities  was  the 
establishing,  in  1908,  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  of  a 
special  clinic  for  eye  diseases  of  tuber¬ 
culous  etiology.  While  under  eye 
treatment,  often  for  long  periods, 
patients  were  cared  for  physically  and 
also  had  some  of  their  anxieties  ironed 
out  by  a  social  worker. 

Dr.  Derby  was  more  than  a  skilful 
ophthalmologist,  for  he  enriched  his 
science  through  his  courage,  his  per¬ 
severance,  and  his  humanity.  Today 
many  who  owe  their  eyesight  to  his 
untiring,  wise  care  unite  with  his 
students  and  his  friends  in  their 
sorrow. 

Ida  E.  Ridgeway 
Maurice  Garin 

With  the  death  of  M.  Garin  of 
Paris,  on  December  22,  1931,  the  blind 
of  the  whole  world  have  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

Born  in  1863  of  an  Angevin  family, 
Maurice  Garin  entered  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
career  in  architecture,  a  profession  he 
followed  for  many  years. 
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From  his  youth  he  showed  an  in¬ 
ventive  mind  and  spent  his  leisure  in 
developing  various  new  and  ingenious 
devices.  In  1912,  through  his  contacts 
with  other  inventors,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Balquet,  head  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 

M.  Balquet  at  that  time  was  dream¬ 
ing  of  simplifying  the  process  of  em¬ 
bossed  printing  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  labor  involved.  He  told 
M.  Garin  of  his  ideas  and  the  two  men 
worked  together  on  the  problem. 
These  experiments  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  “the  Garin  process,”  well 
known  to  hand  transcribers  of  braille. 
By  this  process,  duplicate  copies  of 
hand-transcribed  braille  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  immense  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  Its  usefulness  is  equalled 
only  by  the  simplicity  and  inexpensive¬ 
ness  of  the  apparatus  it  requires. 

M.  Garin’s  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
was  unique  and  of  a  value  too  great 
to  be  estimated.  Readers  of  embossed 
print  throughout  the  world  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  friend  whose  work 
opened  to  them  so  many  literary  gates. 

Lela  T.  Brown 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Lela  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Foundation  staff,  in  December,  1931. 

Miss  Brown  was  known  to  many 
blind  people  and  workers  for  the  blind 
through  her  work  with  the  Foundation 
and  particularly  her  vocational  studies. 
She  was  the  author  of  pamphlets  on 
opportunities  for  the  blind  in  insur¬ 
ance  underwriting,  osteopathy,  and 
standkeejung,  and  her  work  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  problems  of  those  without  sight. 


Anna  Beach  Pratt 

The  fields  of  education  and  social 
work  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the 
recent  death  of  Anna  Beach  Pratt. 
Director  of  the  White  Williams  Foun¬ 
dation  and  member  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  of  Education. 

Miss  Pratt  graduated  from  Elmira 
College,  New  York,  the  first  college 
to  give  degrees  to  women,  and  received 
her  master’s  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  widely 
known  in  educational  circles  and  had 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  a 
l^ioneer  in  social  work,  having  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  welfare  group  in  Elmira. 
In  1916  she  was  appointed  director  of 
the  White  Williams  Foundation,  and 
it  was  through  her  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  that  this  organization  assumed 
as  its  program  educational  social  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  school  children  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

It  was  not  in  these  fields  alone, 
however,  that  Miss  Pratt  was  known, 
for  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
to  Study  Conditions  of  the  Blind  in 
Pennsylvania,  1923-1925,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  from  1925-1929, 
Miss  Pratt  not  only  gave  generously 
of  her  time  and  knowledge  of  social 
work  to  the  cause  of  those  without 
sight,  but  by  her  quiet  dignity  and 
gracious  personality  endeared  herself 
to  workers  for  the  blind.  It  was  with 
reluctance  that  she  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  accept  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  and  she  did  so  only  because 
of  the  close  relationship  between  that 
board  and  the  work  of  the  White 
Williams  Foundation  with  the  school 
children  of  Philadelphia. 
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Miss  Pratt  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  the  National 
Committee  of  Visiting  Teachers;  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work¬ 
ers  ;  the  American  Sociological  So¬ 
ciety;  and,  for  five  years  until  1930, 
president  of  the  Pliiladelphia  County 
Council  Home  and  School  Associa¬ 
tion.  She  will  be  mourned  by  her 
many  friends  throughout  the  country. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


Concerning  Annual  Reports 

“The  annual,  or  the  periodic,  re¬ 
port  should  be  the  basis  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  structure.  The 
routine  study  of  the  experience  during 
the  year — or  during  any  other  period 
— taking  up  in  deliberate  contempla¬ 
tion  the  situation  as  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period,  noting  the 
course  of  demand  for  service  in 
amount  and  in  kind ;  recalling  the 
services  more  skilfully  and  adequately 
rendered  during  this  period  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  period;  gratefully 
realizing  that  at  some  points  there 
had  been  definite  and  recognizable 
gains;  contemplating  those  points  at 
which  conditions  were  no  more,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  less,  satisfactory  than  be¬ 
fore;  acknowledging  the  aid  that  had 
come  from  outside  sources;  recording 
the  points  at  which  assistance  had 
been  needed  but  lacking;  this  process 
of  heart  searching,  of  self  examina¬ 
tion,  is  the  great  discipline  through 
which  those  responsible  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  every  agency  should  pass.” — 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Social  Work,  1931. 


New  Ohio  Principal 
Mr.  W.  Raymond  Niday  of  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  by  Superintendent  J.  Frank 
Lumb. 


W.  Raymond  Niday 


Mr.  Niday,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Ohio  school,  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  department  since  his 
graduation  in  1921.  He  has  enjoyed 
excellent  opportunities  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  way  and  has  made  the  most  of 
them.  Besides  the  fine  training  he  has 
had,  he  possesses  those  rare  qualities 
of  character  that  will  in  time  give  him 
a  first  rank  in  the  field  he  has  chosen 
and  he  is  in  every  way  an  important 
addition  to  the  staff  of  workers  in  the 
education  of  the  blind.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  of  the  University 
Club  of  Columbus. 
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A.A.LB.  Convention 

The  next  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  from  June  27 
to  July  1.  A  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  and  will  be  announced  in  a 
later  number  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

There  are  two  central  themes  around 
which  the  program  is  being  built : 
First,  “A  Hundred  Years  of  Progress 
in  the  Education  of  the  Blind”;  sec¬ 
ond,  ‘‘Making  the  Work  of  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  Practical.” 

The  first  topic  has  been  suggested 
because  this  year  is  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution.  These 
three  schools  will  arrange  one  full 
day’s  program  on  this  theme. 

Centennial  of  the  New  York 
Institute 

On  March  15,  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
will  have  been  in  operation  for  exactly 
one  hundred  years.  On  that  day,  in 
1832,  Dr.  Russ  began  to  teach  his 
little  group  of  boys,  the  first  blind 
class  in  the  United  States.  The  In¬ 
stitute  will  celebrate  by  holding  a 
public  meeting  at  the  Engineering 
Societies  Auditorium,  29  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
March  15,  and  will  follow  this  by 
special  programs  at  the  school,  on 
Pelham  Parkway,  Wednesday  evening, 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  March  16  to  18. 


Mrs.  Macy  Honored 

At  the  annual  Founder’s  Day  cere¬ 
mony  on  February  15,  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
was  conferred  on  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  friend  and  devoted  teacher  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Home  Teaching 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  The  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated 
on  Wednesday,  January  27,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  was  followed  by  a  luncheon 
to  one  hundred  guests.  Later  a  public 
meeting  was  held  which  was  presided 
over  by  James  M.  Anders,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  Rector  of 
St.  James’s  Church,  Philadelphia, 
made  a  stirring  address.  He  recalled 
attending  the  Centennial  exercises  held 
in  London,  in  1918,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
William  Moon,  and  visiting  the  Moon 
Publishing  House,  in  Brighton,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  also  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  without  physical  sight. 

Federal  Legislation 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  create  a  Bureau 
of  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  to 
provide  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
blind  persons  operating  stands  in 
Federal  buildings. 
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Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare — The  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
recently  moved  from  Manchester  to  larger 
and  better  quarters  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  New  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  both  in  the  broom  department  and 
in  the  woodworking  department,  and  the 
change  has  already  proved  beuehcial  both 
to  the  workers  and  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Fred  Ward  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  foreman  of  the  shop.  .  .  .  Restringing 
tennis  rackets  was  introduced  into  the 
workshop  last  summer,  and  though  the 
output  was  not  as  large  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  .  . 
Miss  Charlotte  N.  Newing  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  handcrafts  to  blind 
women  in  their  homes. 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
— Mr.  Roy  Frank,  a  young  blind  man  in 
his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  the  newly-appointed  librarian 
in  charge  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Public  Library,  succeeding 
Mr.  John  Ralls,  who  resigned  in  January. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — The 
Printing  Shop  finds  that  its  five  stereo¬ 
typing  machines  are  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  amount  of  work  now  under  way 
and  it  is  planning  to  purchase  a  sixth 
machine. 

American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind — The  task  of  publishing  in 
braille  the  French  dictionary-encyclopedia 
Petit  Larousse  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  American  Braille  Press.  The  braille 
transcription  is  composed  of  twenty 
large-sized  volumes  of  two  hundred  pages 
each;  the  ink-print  edition  is  about  half 
the  size  of  one  braille  volume.  The  braille 
dictionary  has  been  sent,  free  of  charge, 
to  public  libraries,  schools  for  the  blind. 


and  blind  scholars  throughout  the  world. 

.  .  .  Another  new  braille  publication  is 
Hans  Rohl’s  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung  (History  of  German  Poetry)  in 
German.  This  work  consists  of  six  vol¬ 
umes  in  braille.  It  has  been  distributed 
to  schools  and  libraries  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  to  various  institutions  in  other 
countries  which  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Flducation  of  the 
Blind — The  offices  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  are  now 
located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new 
state  office  building  in  Hartford,  which 
was  opened  in  December,  1931.  The  main 
office  consists  of  one  large  room  with 
reception  room,  library,  secretary’s  office, 
dictaphone  room  and  supply  room  lead¬ 
ing  from  this.  On  the  same  floor  are 
three  rooms  for  the  sales  department, 
while  a  large  workroom  for  weaving  and 
home  teaching  is  located  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  from  the  main  office.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  layout  is  an  excellently 
equipped  selling  booth  opening  from  the 
reception  room  and  onto  the  front  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  building.  This  gives  unex¬ 
celled  opportunities  for  displaying  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  home  workers.  .  .  .  The  State 
Board  has  been  granted  the  stand  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  new  building  and  has  equipped 
an  attractive  stand  in  mahogany  finish 
near  the  front  entrance  of  the  building 
for  the  sale  of  candy,  tobacco  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  stand  is  in  charge  of  a  totally 
blind  man. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Wilbur  B.  Jones,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Salkey  &  Jones,  attorneys,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 


take  the  place  of  John  H.  Holliday,  who 
recently  resigned  preparatory  to  leaving 
the  city.  ...  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  held  on  January  12,  Henry 
Guhleman  of  Jefferson  City  was  elected 
chairman;  Arthur  B.  Baer  of  St.  Louis, 
Vice-President;  and  Wilbur  B.  Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  .  Dr.  Meyer 

Wiener,  director  since  1906  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  19.31. 
The  new  director  is  Dr.  Harvey  J. 
Howard,  professor  of  ophthalmology, 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  director  of  the  McMillan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  and  Oscar  Johnson 
Institute. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for 
Service — The  new  officers  of  the  Topeka 
.\ssociation  elected  for  1932  are:  J.  W. 
Grant,  President;  W.  E.  Long.  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mason,  Secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Marple,  Treasurer. 

Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — 

White  canes  have  been  supplied  to  the 
blind  citizens  of  Duluth  by  the  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind.  Those  who  have 
received  them  are  quite  enthusiastic  about 
them  as  a  means  of  helping  the  sightless 
in  their  travels  about  the  city. 

Wyoming  Work  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

— The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  agreed  upon  a  policy  whereby  state 
funds  administered  under  the  state  law 
which  provides  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
hearing  and  vision  cases  may  be  matched 
by  federal  funds.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  provision  for  additional  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  in  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind — The  District  of 
Columbia  Association  has  announced  the 
election  of  a  new  president.  Miss  Doro¬ 
thea  Jennings.  Miss  Jennings  succeeds 
Mr.  B.  L.  Frisbie,  who  had  ably  served 
the  Association  as  its  president  for  seven 
years.  Miss  Mabel  Perry  is  the  new  sec¬ 
retary.  ...  A  Legislative  Committee 
was  recently  appointed  to  keep  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  informed  on  all  pending  legislation 


of  interest  to  the  blind.  The  Association 
is  sponsoring  a  pension  bill  intended  to 
benefit  worthy  blind  residents  of  the 
District. 

Southern  California  Association  for  the 
Blind — Officers  elected  for  1932  are: 
William  Lauren  Rhoades,  President; 
George  F.  Cuthbert,  Vice-President;  Dr. 
Anna  Starring,  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Kathryne  Kelley,  Treasurer.  .  .  .  The 
Association  is  working  to  secure  funds 
to  establish  a  home  for  the  blind  in 
Southern  California. 

Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  Georgia  legislature,  in  its 
1931  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of 

$10,000  to  combat  trachoma  in  the  state. 
By  thus  supplementing  Federal  and  local 
activities,  this  action  should  greatly  help 
toward  stamping  out  trachoma  in  Georgia. 

.  .  .  The  Atlanta  Community  Shop, 
operated  by  blind  workers,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  fifty  per  cent  gain  in 

total  business  during  1931  over  the  pre¬ 

ceding  year.  The  shop,  which  makes 
brooms  and  mops  chiefly,  recently  moved 
into  larger  quarters. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind — Following  a  suggestion  made  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Central  Western 
Division  last  summer,  namely,  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  blind  person  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  at  least  once  a  year,  a  Christmas 
letter  was  sent  to  every  blind  person 
registered.  These  letters,  in  addition  to 
conveying  the  season’s  greetings,  re¬ 
minded  the  recipients  of  the  various 
services  offered  by  the  Institute. 

Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind 
— The  Informer,  the  publication  of  the 
Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind, 
made  its  annual  appearance  in  December 
with  a  wide  range  of  interesting  item.s. 
It  is  sent  to  all  the  blind  people  in  the 
state  and  to  parents  of  blind  children. 
Miss  Lovelia  Hilty  is  the  editor. 

American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading 
for  the  Blind  (Los  Angeles) — Officers 
elected  for  1932  are:  F.  A.  Baker,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fred  J.  Hart,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Selma  Francis,  Secretary-Treasurer.  .  .  . 
The  lending  library  of  back  numbers  of 
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the  braille  edition  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  is 
proving  of  special  interest  to  blind  read¬ 
ers,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
even  in  Canada,  Scotland  and  India,  it 
is  found.  The  Brotherhood  subscribes 
for  as  many  copies  as  it  can,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  blind  subscribers  return 
their  back  numbers  to  the  library  and 
these  copies  are  then  sent  out  to  other 
blind  persons  who  could  not  have  them 
otherwise. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Enrol¬ 
ment  for  the  school  year  1930-31  was  156 
as  compared  with  an  enrolment  of  96 
for  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  The  School 
now  has  a  four-year  high  school  course 
which  has  been  accredited. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind — Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  to  the  School  included  several 
new  books  in  braille,  which  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  students.  .  .  .  Dr. 
T.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Harris,  Head  Teacher  of  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf,  and  Mr.  Kaufman,  Head 
Teacher  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind, 
attended  the  White  House  (State)  Con¬ 
ference  on  Child  Welfare,  held  January 
14-16.  The  Conference,  called  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Adams,  gave  much  information  and 
a  working  basis  for  greater  work  among 
the  children  of  the  state.  Dr.  McAloney 
presented  recommendations  relative  to 
handicapped  children. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Mr.s. 
Estelle  Parsons,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Governor’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in 
Columbus  last  Januarj’  22.  This  Con¬ 
ference  w'as  an  outgrowth  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Welfare. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brook¬ 
lyn) — “Roxy”  (Mr.  S.  L.  Rothafel),  of 
theatre  fame,  is  putting  on  a  monster 
entertainment  at  the  Brooklyn  Elks  Club 
on  March  9,  for  the  benefit  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  is  a  Trustee. 

Braille  Circulating  Library  (Richmond, 
Va.) — The  Library  reports  more  than 
1.200  readers  served  during  1931,  and  16 
countries  arc  represented  in  this  number. 


Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — The  dramatics 
teacher  instructs  both  boys  and  girls  from 
the  third  grade  through  high  school. 
Two  assemblies  a  week,  last  year,  were 
devoted  to  giving  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  through  plays,  poetry, 
or  readings.  It  has  been  interesting  to 
watch  those  children  who  lack  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  are  uncertain  concern¬ 
ing  the  reception  their  efforts  will  bring, 
gaining  control  and  mastery  of  these 
situations.  Such  performances  prepare 
students  to  meet  the  public  with  greater 
confidence  and  determination.  This  year 
a  play  is  given  each  week  for  assembly. 
Speech  correction  has  been  added  to  the 
activities  of  the  department.  Miss  Marie 
King,  a  totally  blind  girl,  who  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  to  assist  with  this 
phase  of  the  work,  made  this  a  special 
study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  Christmas-time  two  plays  were  given 
— “Dust  of  the  Road,"  by  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman,  and  “The  Christmas 
Story,”  by  Virginia  Griswold.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  preparing  a  play,  “Adam 
and  Eva,”  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George 
Middleton,  to  be  given  by  the  Philodrama 
Society  on  March  23.  This  Society  is 
scheduled  for  a  tour  of  the  surrounding 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia  with  the  latter 
play.  .  ,  .  The  girls’  Glee  Club  is  more 
in  demand  than  ever.  So  many  requests 
for  their  services  have  been  made  by 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  etc.,  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  fill  them  all. 

Perkins  Institution  —  Frederick  A. 
Flanders,  for  forty-four  years  associated 
with  Perkins  Institution,  first  as  steward 
and  later  as  superintendent  of  buildings, 
retired  on  January  1,  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day.  Nelson  Coon,  a  skilled  landscape 
gardener  and  writer  of  four  books  on 
landscape  and  nursery  work,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Gleason, 
long  associated  with  Perkins,  now  lives 
within  the  grounds  as  house-mother  of 
Bennett  Cottage.  Miss  Sybil  Martin,  a 
recent  Simmons  College  graduate,  is  the 
new  instructor  of  household  economics 
at  Bennett  Cottage . Exhibits 
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which  tell  of  the  various  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  Perkins  schools 
are  being  displayed  in  the  show  window 
of  the  sales  department  situated  in  the 
shopping  district  of  Boston,  and  are 
attracting  much  public  attention.  Braille 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  exhibit;  others 
showed  how  geography,  geometry,  games 
and  crafts  are  taught  to  the  blind  children 
at  Perkins.  .  .  .  Director  and  Mrs.  Far¬ 
rell  are  entertaining  the  various  cottages 
at  their  home.  Each  Sunday  evening  a 
different  cottage  arrives  for  an  informal 
program,  which  includes  a  talk  on  some 
interesting  and  helpful  subject. 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 
— At  the  Association’s  board  meeting 
held  last  December,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1932:  Dr.  John  R. 
Rogers,  President;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gilbert, 
First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Taliaferro,  Second  Vice-President;  Miss 
Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Secretary;  and  Clyde 
C.  James,  Treasurer. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Utah  Commission  has  moved  its  work¬ 
shop  to  135  Motor  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  new  and  modern  location  in  a 
busy  shopping  district. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind — The  Northampton  County  Branch 
of  the  Association  held  its  first  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  last  December. 
Among  items  included  in  the  program 
was  an  inspiring  address  by  Helen  Keller 
and  renderings  by  Edwin  Grasse,  organ¬ 
ist  and  violinist.  A  sale  of  hand-made 
articles  was  also  held — the  work  of  the 
blind  of  the  county  and  of  other  branches 
of  the  Association.  The  Week  proved  to 
be  a  stimulation  to  the  general  public 
and  the  financial  result,  $2,130.88,  was  of 
great  assistance  in  the  county’s  work  for 
the  blind.  .  .  .  The  Wilkes-Barre  Branch 
has  provided  each  of  its  authorized  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  a  special  badge  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  credential  card.  The 
gilt  badge  has  the  name  of  the  Branch 
and  the  name  of  the  Association  inscribed 
on  it,  and  also  bears  the  official  seal  of 
the  city.  .  .  .  Earl  W.  Keller,  formerly 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Branch,  is  now 


Assistant  Supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch.  .  .  Officers  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Branch,  elected  for  1932,  are  as 
follows:  Milton  Michaelis,  President;  H. 
B.  Cochran,  First  Vice-President;  H.  E. 
Gress,  Second  Vice-President;  Martin  C. 
Bellinger,  Secretary;  and  Ralph  A. 
Taylor,  Treasurer. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  (St. 
Paul) — At  the  Industrial  Exhibit  held  in 
St.  Paul’s  new  Municipal  Auditorium, 
January  IS  to  21,  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind 
Association  had  a  booth  in  which  workers 
demonstrated  weaving,  chair-caning,  bas¬ 
ketry,  brush-making  and  fancy  work. 
The  number  of  orders  secured  amply 
repaid  the  organizers  for  their  efforts  in 
this  direction. 

Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the 
Blind — The  Association  (whose  address 
is  184  South  Oxford  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles)  has  a  free  lending  library  of 
over  three  hundred  volumes  of  books  on 
the  subject  of  Theosophy,  which  it  will 
be  glad  to  loan  to  braille  readers  every¬ 
where.  It  also  publishes  a  free  monthly 
magazine.  The  Braille  Star  Theosophist, 
which  is  supplied  to  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

Worcester  County  Association  for  the 
Blind — Officers  elected  for  1932  are:  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage,  Honorary  President;  Mrs. 
George  C.  Lincoln,  President;  Mrs.  Carl 
R.  Brounell,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Rae 
M.  Spencer,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Kendall,  Assistant  Secretary;  Miss 
Katherine  P.  White,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  E. 
Stanley  Wright,  Assistant  Treasurer; 
Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi.  Councilor. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
— Work  on  the  new  dormitory,  the  Park 
Lewis  Hall,  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  that 
hopes  are  entertained  for  its  completion 
by  April,  1932. 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester 
— On  December  19,  five  sightless  women 
workers  from  the  Blind  Kraft  Shop,  took 
charge  of  the  selling  at  the  Special 
Christmas  Sale,  held  in  a  downtown 
store.  Each  woman  was  responsible  for 
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a  table,  and  all  sales  were  recorded  by 
a  blind  woman  who  also  acted  as  cashier. 
Customers  were  much  impressed  with  the 
intelligence  and  ease  with  which  sales 
were  made. 


Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind — 
Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Supervisor  of 
Work  for  Children,  is  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  eye  and  its  common 
diseases  in  the  State  House,  Boston,  for 
the  teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  and 
the  home  teachers  of  Massachusetts. 
Plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  credit  course  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  University 
Extension. 

Cleveland  Board  of  Education  (Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind) — Since  last  November, 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  has  been  housed 
in  the  Board’s  new  six-story  building, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  building. 
The  Division’s  office  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  west  side  of  the  building  and 
includes  rooms  for  the  supervisor,  visit¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  for  braille  work.  Since 
this  much-needed  additional  space  has 
been  acquired,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  arrange  the  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  work  for  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  so  that  they  are 
readily  accessible  to  teachers,  parents,  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  reference  material. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
— The  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
was  celebrated  in  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  by  a  pageant  and 
several  musical  selections  given  by  the 
pupils. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 
The  Association  has  moved  to  its  new 
quarters  at  1214  Marshall  Street,  Shreve¬ 
port.  This  is  a  four-roomed  house  with 
all  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  will 
provide  space  for  enlarging  the  industrial 
department. 

Utica  Central  Association  for  the  Blind 
— Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for 
1932  are:  Dr.  Harold  C.  Lyman,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Lucy  Carlile  Watson,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Margaret  Root  Garvin, 


Secretary;  and  Norman  C.  Batty, 
Treasurer. 

Springfield  (Missouri  Association  for 
the  Blind) — The  Springfield  Association 
for  the  Blind,  organized  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Fred  Long,  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Quinn, 
former  president  of  the  Associated  Char¬ 
ities  of  Springfield  and  Greene  County,  is 
president,  moved  into  its  new  building  the 
first  of  January. 

The  Association  during  its  drive  for 
members  in  the  spring  of  1931  was  given 
two  lots  and  material  for  a  building.  The 
resources  of  the  community  were  drafted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  plans  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
building  also  were  given  gratuitously  to 
the  organization. 

The  new  headquarters  is  a  one  story 
brick  building  with  floor  space  100x40 
and  will  house  offices,  salesroom,  a  weav¬ 
ing  shop,  and  the  broom  shop,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  last  May. 

The  Association  kept  open  house  sev¬ 
eral  evenings  during  January,  each  eve¬ 
ning  being  in  charge  of  a  different  service 
club.  The  full  activities  of  the  shop  were 
in  operation  during  these  receptions. 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute 
(Austin) — An  orchestra  of  twenty-three 
pieces  has  recently  been  organized  by  the 
Institute,  the  instructor  being  one  of 
the  blind  graduates  of  the  school. 

Minnesota  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 
Blind — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Council,  January  29,  Miss 
Bertha  Hanford,  State  and  County  Agent 
for  the  Blind,  was  elected  President. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
An  unusual  gift  was  presented  at  Christ¬ 
mas  to  the  workers  of  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mission’s  Workshop — i  canary  I  The  bird, 
which  sings  day  and  night,  is  placed  in 
the  Workshop  and  proves  a  constant 
source  of  joy  to  the  workers.  .  .  .  Efforts 
are  being  made  through  the  school  board 
and  some  of  the  local  organizations  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  Sight-Con¬ 
servation  classes  in  the  Wilmington 
schools. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

Position  wanted  as  teacher  of  industrial 
work,  or  as  boys’  supervisor.  Prepared  to 
teach  chair-caning,  broom-making,  mop¬ 
making,  brush-making,  reed  basketry, 
piano-tuning  and  typewriting.  Can  sub¬ 
mit  recommendations.  Ennis  Roebuck, 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Drawer  455,  Talladega,  Alabama. 


Graduate  of  Baltimore  School  for  the 
Blind  desires  position  in  school  for  back¬ 
ward  blind  children.  Has  had  four  years’ 
special  course  at  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  four  years’  music  at  Combs 
Conservatory,  Philadelphia,  and  special 
training  in  oral  expression.  Has  executive 
ability,  cheerful  disposition,  is  unmarried, 
and  has  perfect  health.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Miss  Delphine  Desio,  c/o  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Cocoran,  Apartment  8a,  The  Lenox, 
13th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Young  man,  23,  graduate  of  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  completed  more 
than  three  years  of  credit  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  degree,  desires  teaching 
position  in  school  for  the  blind;  qualified 
to  teach  economics,  history,  and  business 
courses.  Warren  Edward  Morris,  Box 
281,  Hearne,  Texas. 


Man,  experienced  in  broom-making, 
mattress-making,  chair-caning,  mop-mak¬ 
ing,  doormat-making,  wants  position  as 
industrial  teacher  in  school  for  the  blind. 
One  year’s  teaching  experience.  Suffi¬ 
cient  sight  for  supervision  duties.  Charles 
F.  Boland,  801  West  Maddox,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 


Young  man,  25,  totally  blind,  can  travel 
without  assistance;  graduate  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Glenville,  W.  Va.;  holder 
State  Supervisor’s  Certificate  and  Five 
Year  High  School  Certificate  to  teach 
English  and  Social  Sciences;  training  in 
broom-making  and  piano- tuning;  desires 
any  position  for  which  above  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  wanted.  Seldon  W.  Brannon, 
Orma,  West  Virginia. 


A  young  man,  alumnus  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  A.B.  degree  from  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege;  M.A.  degree  in  Education  from 
Teachers  College;  desires  position  in  edu¬ 
cational  or  social  work  for  the  blind. 
Experienced  in  home  teaching  and  field 
work.  O.  L.  Larsen,  Hartley  Hall,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Library  Books  Available 

Under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law,  the 
following  books  in  braille  have  been 
provided  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  are  now  available  at  nineteen  dis¬ 
tributing  libraries. 

Adams,  James  T.  The  Epic  of 
America.  5v. 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  The  Good  Earth.  3v. 

Gather,  Willa.  Shadows  on  the 
Rock.  2v. 

Chase,  Stuart.  The  Nemesis  of 
American  Business.  2v. 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Diary  of  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Lady.  2v. 

Gibbons,  H.  A.  New  Map  of 
Europe.  3v. 

Grayson,  David.  Adventures  in 
Solitude.  Iv. 

Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Human 
Habitat.  2v. 

Jones,  Rufus  M.  Finding  the  Trail 
of  Life.  Iv. 

Matthews,  Shailer.  The  French 
Revolution,  1789-1815.  4v. 

Russell,  Bertrand.  The  Conquest 
of  Happiness.  2v. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.  Causes  of 
the  War  of  Independenece.  4v. 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  2v. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  VERSE 

Double  Blossoms,  Helen  Keller  An¬ 
thology.  Compiled  by  Edna  Porter. 
Lewis  Copeland  Company,  Nezv 
York.  Second  Edition  {Revised). 
108  p.  $1.00. 

When  a  person  conquers  obstacles 
formerly  considered  insurmountable, 
and  not  only  conquers  them  but  uses 
them  as  stepping  stones  to  greater  and 
still  greater  achievement  until  finally 
he  compels  the  world  to  regard  him 
as  set  upon  a  pinnacle  not  previously 
reached  by  any  human  being,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  this  indomitable  person 
will  be  made  the  subject  and  the 
recipient  of  endless  panegyrics  in  prose 
and  verse.  Helen  Keller  is  such  a  per¬ 
son.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  she 
occupies  a  position  unique  in  the 
world’s  history.  Focused  upon  her 
are  the  eyes  of  all  humanity.  Sym¬ 
pathy,  admiration,  astonishment,  even 
stupefaction — all  these  emotions  have 
been  and  still  are  felt  by  physically 
normal  people  when  contemplating  this 
remarkable  character,  and  they  have 
had  their  expression  in  the  inevitable 
manner  indicated  above.  I  have  before 
me  an  anthology  of  praise  and  wonder, 
in  some  cases  reaching  almost  to  awe, 
dedicated  to  Helen  Keller  under  the 
title.  Double  Blossoms.  There  are 
many  of  these  blossoms  very  fair  to 
the  sight  and  sweet  to  the  nostrils  on 
account  of  their  perfection  of  form 
and  sentiment.  Others,  while  perfectly 
sincere,  give  evidence  of  an  emotion 


too  strong  for  the  ability  of  the  writer 
to  express,  with  the  result  that  the 
language  is  forced,  extravagant,  and 
in  a  few  cases  quite  inadmissible  in 
the  connection  in  which  certain  words 
or  phrases  are  used.  “Peut-etre  cher- 
chait-il  trop  a  plaire,"  says  M.  Jules 
Cambon,  speaking  of  Prinz  von 
Bulow.  This  sentence  might  apply 
with  equal  force  to  many  of  the 
panegyrics  in  Double  Blossoms,  but  it 
would  be  perhaps  invidious  were  I  to 
insist  too  strongly  upon  this  evident 
characteristic,  for  sincerity  covers  a 
multitude  of  literary  sins.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  confess  to  some  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  in  one  and  the  same  poem  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  “dial”  of  Helen’s  mind 
and  her  “television  eyes”  and  in  an¬ 
other  to  her  “long  sidereal  look.”  I 
submit  that  the  first  terms,  drawn 
from  the  radio  world,  have  not  yet 
been  elevated  to  poetic  rank  in  their 
radio  significance,  while  my  brow  is 
still  wrinkled  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
just  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  “long 
sidereal  look.”  However,  let  these 
weaknesses  pass.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  excellent,  with  the  few  prose 
quotations  occupying  perhaps  the  first 
rank.  In  my  judgment,  however,  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  symphony  is 
Theodocia  Pearce’s  little  tribute, 
“Achievement,”  which  I  here  quote: 

Better  to  climb  the  steep  hill  of 
Existence 

Than  to  watch  others  climb; 

Better  to  struggle  on  with  strong 
persistence 

Than  to  lose  pace  with  Time. 
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Better  to  reach  footsore  the  postern 
portal 

Than  win  with  ease  the  goal; 

Better  to  know,  though  weary,  torn, 
and  mortal. 

Mine  is  a  growing  soul! 

These  verses  appeal  to  me  with  par¬ 
ticular  force  because  they  epitomize 
Helen  Keller’s  whole  career.  She  is 
achievement  incarnate.  Theodocia 
Pearce,  herself  partially  blind  and  deaf 
and  therefore  standing  with  a  foot  in 
each  of  the  two  worlds,  the  dark  and 
the  silent,  understood  much  better  than 
most  of  the  others,  who  wrote  of 
things  they  could  but  dimly  compre¬ 
hend,  what  Helen  has  done  and  what 
the  doing  represents  in  terms  of  effort 
and  of  glorious  victory.  “Achieve¬ 
ment”  is  a  simple  poem  because,  like 
all  understanding  sincerity,  it  expresses 
truth,  and  truth  is  always  simple. 

Moods  and  Melodies,  by  Ben  Purse. 

Buck  Bros.  &  Harding,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don.  86  p.  3s.  6d. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  to  old  Lon¬ 
don,  we  meet  with  another  personality 
of  considerable  force  in  the  world  of 
the  blind,  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  an  impor¬ 
tant  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  concerning 
the  sightless  in  the  economic  field  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Purse’s  writings  on 
the  subject,  (Fifty  Years  of  Work 
and  Wages,  etc.)  and  know  that  he 
speaks  with  authority,  but  few  of  us 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
soul  of  this  genial  blind  economist  and 
worker  for  the  blind  templed  a  shrine 
to  the  muses ;  but  so  it  does.  Mr.  Ben 
Purse  is  a  poet  and  in  many  respects 
a  poet  distinctly  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  rhymer.  For  fifteen  years  past 


(and  heaven  knows  how  many  before!) 
he  has  been  contributing  verses  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  now 
these  last  sowings  have  ripened  into 
a  harvest  which  Mr.  Purse  offers  to 
the  world  under  the  heading.  Moods 
and  Melodies. 

The  book  consists  of  two  divisions: 
the  first  of  poems  in  various  metres 
and  in  various  lengths,  the  second 
made  up  wholly  of  sonnets.  Perhaps 
the  first  division  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  considered  by  and  large,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  reader. 
The  sonnets  contain  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  “In  Memoriam”  verses 
to  people  who  at  the  best  could  be 
but  mere  names  to  most  of  us.  The 
quality,  however,  of  the  whole  work 
is  distinctly  good,  marred  slightly,  per¬ 
haps,  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  archaisms 
more  or  less  remote.  Such  words  as 
“vale,”  “birdeen,”  “doth,”  “thee,”  and 
“thou,”  are  perhaps  a  little  too  fre¬ 
quently  scattered  along  the  path  to  be 
appreciated  by  readers  who  speak  and 
write  twentieth  century  English.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  very  terms,  now 
practically  obsolete  in  our  poetic  dic¬ 
tion,  are  an  evidence  that  Mr.  Ben 
Purse  is  a  lover  of  and  is  steeped  in 
the  classics — and  this  is  a  characteristic 
all  too  rare  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  lightly  passed 
by. 

A  reviewer  writing  in  the  New 
Beacon,  the  ink-print  organ  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
London,  refers  to  Mr.  Purse’s  love  of 
nature  and  his  apparent  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  color;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Purse  is  totally  without  sight.  In  read¬ 
ing  Moods  and  Melodies  one  has  the 
impression  that  their  author  possessed 
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sight  at  one  time  in  his  life.  If  he  did 
hot,  then  his  color  references  and  his 
descriptive  passages  are,  like  those  of 
Helen  Keller,  a  proof  of  the  triumph 
of  careful  training,  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  what  one  reads,  and  of  a  life¬ 
long  familiarity  with  cultured  society. 
Moods  and  Melodies,  while  not  a  great 
book,  it  is  true,  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  rapidly  growing  mass  of  literary 
production  by  blind  writers. 

Uncle  Si  and  Others,  by  Fred  M. 

Allen.  Mansfield  Advertiser  Press, 

Mansfield,  Pa.  $1.00. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  blind 
as  a  group  have  little  or  no  sense  of 
humor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
individual  blind  people  who  not  only 
can  see  a  joke  when  coming  from  the 
outside,  but  who  can  create  merry 
thoughts  of  their  own  and  give  them 
out  to  make  others  laugh.  Of  course, 
not  all  humor  is  explained  by  the  word 
“joke,”  for  there  is  much  more  to  it 
than  that.  But  most  people  seem  to 
make  the  part  equal  to  the  whole  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  their  definition 
in  a  general  way  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Allen  is  a  proof  of 
my  statement  that  some  blind  people 
can  laugh  and  make  laugh,  or  at  any 
rate,  smile  and  make  smile.  His  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  rhymes.  Uncle  Si  and 
Others,  apparently  a  sequel  to  another 
volume  of  the  same  kind  previously 
published,  while  it  is  certainly  not  great 
poetry,  is  often  very  passable  verse. 
Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
subject  matter,  this  volume  is  faintly 
reminiscent  here  and  there  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Will  Carleton, 
and  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  Walt 
Mason,  though  I  must  confess  that 


the  genial  Walt  was  a  better  rhymester 
and  a  better  poet. 

Mr.  Allen,  however,  like  many 
humorists  of  a  rather  broad  descrip¬ 
tion,  has  included  in  his  collection  of 
versified  jokes,  several  which  are  any¬ 
thing  but  genuinely  funny,  being  in¬ 
deed  coarse  and  utterly  burlesque.  I 
refer  to  such  pieces  as:  “He  Couldn’t 
Keep  It  Down,”  “A  Partnership,” 
“Jamie  and  the  Hen,”  and  others. 
These  are  old  “chestnuts”  that  had 
much  better  been  allowed  to  burn  away 
to  a  black  ash.  They  are  out  of  the 
bounds  of  taste  and  are  strange  com¬ 
panions  to  such  poems  as  “Unknown,” 
which  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
best  piece  in  the  whole  book. 

But  such  a  work  as  Uncle  Si  and 
Others  should  really  not  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  poetic  stand¬ 
ards  and  composition  but  rather  from 
that  of  its  power  to  make  people  smile, 
and  this  the  homely  philosopher  does. 
It  is  a  pity  that  more  blind  people — 
yes,  and  sighted  people  too — do  not 
see  the  joke  more  often,  and  seeing 
it,  do  not  pass  it  on.  Mr.  Allen  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  good  missionary.  I  should 
like  to  see  another  volume  from  his 
pen,  this  time  with  greater  care  in  his 
versification  and  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  treated. 

S.  C.  Swift 

Textbook  for  Teaching  Braille 

How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,  by  Diana  Hirschler,  contains 
typewritten  directions  intended  as  a 
guide  to  a  seeing  friend  or  home 
teacher  who  is  helping  the  beginner 
to  learn  braille.  How  to  Teach  Adults 
Revised  Braille  may  be  obtained  from 
Diana  Hirschler,  Room  1154,  125  Eiast 
46th  Street,  New  York. 
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New  Catalogue  of  Braille  Books 

A  publication  which  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  librarians,  teachers  and 
finger  readers  is  the  new  1932  Cata¬ 
log  of  General  Publications  and 
Appliances  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  issued  recently. 
Several  notable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  now 
appears  in  a  completely  revised  form. 
All  the  titles  have  been  reclassified 
according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  main  divisions  of  non-fiction 
being  rearranged  in  alphabetical  in¬ 
stead  of  numerical  order ;  full  author 
entries  are  used  in  each  case;  a  plain 
and  easily-read  type  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  ;  all  superfluous  material  has 
been  eliminated  and,  where  feasible, 
information  such  as  publishers’  ad¬ 
dresses,  formerly  repeated  frequently 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  has  been 
coded  or  presented  in  special  lists  at 
the  beginning. 

The  most  important  new  feature  of 
the  catalogue,  however,  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  “reading  grades’’  for  each 
title.  Teachers,  librarians  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  constantly  being  bom¬ 
barded  with  requests  for  lists  of  books 
suitable  for  certain  grades  of  pupils 
or  ages  of  readers.  To  answer  this 
need,  therefore,  though  without  in¬ 
tending  to  set  any  hard  and  fast  divi¬ 
sions,  each  book  has  been  evaluated 
for  the  average  grade  of  reader  to 
whom  it  would  he  of  interest,  the 
classifications  running  from  Grades 
I  to  X  and  Adult.  In  making  out  these 
ratings,  such  reading  lists  as  The 
Children’s  Catalogue  and  the  Winnetka 
Graded  Reading  List  have  been  used. 

The  American  Printing  House  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  publication. 


Copies  of  this  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Braille  Cook  Book 

At  last,  a  real  cook  book  for  blind 
women!  A  compilation  of  90  menus 
and  over  400  recipes  developed  for 
people  in  modest  circumstances  by  the 
greatest  cook  in  the  land — “Aunt 
Sammy’’ — in  other  words,  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  suggestion  for  such  a  braille 
cook  book  came  from  a  group  of  blind 
women  in  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  book 
is  to  be  printed  and  largely  produced 
by  blind  women  at  Clovernook,  Ohio. 
The  original  preparation  and  first  run 
will  be  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam  (the 
Library  of  Congress).  A  member  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Detroit  has 
offered  to  assist  in  the  payment  of 
a  production  of  at  least  5(X)  copies, 
which  means  that  you  can  buy  one  of 
these  first  500  for  50  cents.  After  this 
offer  has  expired  the  book  will  cost 
$2.00  per  copy.  . 

It  is  imperative  that  Clovernook 
should  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible 
if  you  intend  to  avail  yourself  of 
this  reduced  rate.  Requests  for  the 
book  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
their  receipt  and  up  to  500  copies  will 
be  sold  at  the  reduced  rate. 

Please  send  your  order  at  once  to 
the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio.  If  you 
enclose  50  cents,  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  a  post  office  order,  it  will 
save  future  correspondence. 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
A.R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 
Massachusetts 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1932 

Adams,  James  Truslow.  The  Epic  of  America.  5v.  918p.  cl931.  $12.65.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

Bert,  Paul.  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge.  6v.  728p.  cl887.  $18.90.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Brann,  Esther.  Nanette  of  the  Wooden  Shoe.  2v.  145p.  cl929.  $1.85.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Diary  of  a  Provincial  Lady.  2v.  318p.  cl931.  $4.50.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Femald,  Jas.  C.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  &  Prepositions.  9v.  1808p.  $26.13. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  The  New  Map  of  Asia  (1900-1919).  4v.  762p.  cl919.  $8.00. 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

_ The  New  Map  of  Europe  (1911-1914).  3v.  697p.  cl914.  $7.00.  Century  Co., 

New  York.  A.P.H. 

Grayson,  David.  Adventures  in  Solitude.  Iv.  lS9p.  cl931.  $2.25.  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Gregory,  Jackson.  Maid  of  the  Mountain.  5v.  576p.  cl925.  $17.30.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Hindus,  Maurice.  Humanity  Uprooted.  3v.  61 7p.  cl929.  $6.50.  Jonathan  Cape  & 
Harrison  Smith,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hoyt,  Adelia  M.  Proof-Reader’s  Manual.  Iv.  76p.  $0.50.  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C.  H.M.P, 

Hugo,  Victor.  Les  Miserables.  16v.  $45.13.  Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago.  U.B.P. 
Huntington,  Ellsworth.  The  Human  Habitat.  2v.  508p.  cl927.  $6.70.  Van  Nostrand 
&  Co.,  New  York.  U.B.P. 

Lincoln,  Joseph.  Blowing  Clear.  6v.  653p.  cl930.  $19.60.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  C.P.H. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  and  Lincoln,  Freeman.  Blair’s  Attic.  9v.  840p.  Garin  Process. 
$9.00.  A.R.C. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  First  Lessons  in  Nature  Study.  3v.  329p.  cl926.  $3.95.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  H.M.P. 


'For  the  convenience  of  those  who  bind  their  copies  of  this  publication,  a  new  volume  has  been 
begun  with  the  calendar  year,  and  No.  4  of  Vol.  10  has  been  omitted  from  the  series. 
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Richmond,  Grace  S.  Red  I’epper's  Return.  3v.  400p.  cl931.  $12.00.  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant.  Visitors  to  Hugo.  4v.  441p.  cl928,  1929.  $13.25.  Minton, 
Balch  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Schiller,  Friedrich.  Wilhelm  Tell  (Edited,  with  questions,  notes  and  vocabulary,  by 
R.  W.  Deering).  6v.  917p.  cl915.  $22.85.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Shackleton,  Robert.  The  Book  of  Philadelphia.  7v.  Garin  Process.  $7.00.  A.R.C. 
Smith,  Elva  S.,  and  Hazelton,  Alice  I.  Christmas  Poems  (Taken  from  Christmas  in 
Legend  and  Story).  Iv.  119p.  cl915.  $3.00.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd 

Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

....Christmas  Stories.  Iv.  113p.  cl915.  $2.85.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd  Co., 

Boston.  C.P.H. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose.  37p.  cl915.  $0.95.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepherd  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.  Beethoven — His  Spiritual  Development.  3v.  Garin  Process.  $3.00. 
A.R.C. 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson.  Many  Waters.  36p.  cl931.  $0.90.  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 

Thompson,  Holland.  The  Age  of  Invention.  4v.  354p.  Garin  Process.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  Americanism  of  Washington.  Iv.  50p.  Garin  Process. 
$0.50.  A.R.C. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.  The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  3v.  896p.  cl922. 

$10.36.  Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  U.B.P. 

White,  Neila  Gardner.  Toni  of  Grand  Isle.  4v.  445p.  cl930.  $13.35.  Penn  Publishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  C.P.H. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(  Address) 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  organization  whose 
purpose  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  regarding  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind;  to  promote  State  and  Federal  legislation  in  their  behalf ;  to  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  needed  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country; 
and  to  assist  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  work  for  the  blind  in  all  particulars. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  is  supported  chiefly  by  memberships  and  dona¬ 
tions.  Memberships  may  be  of  the  following  kinds:  Contributing,  Associate, 
Sustaining,  Patron  or  Life.  Besides  these  classifications,  there  is  also  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Membership, 

Any  ]x*rson  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  loitli  xoork  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind  in  North  America  and  the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  may  become  a  professional  member  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  upon  the  payment  of  $2.00  or  more  per  annum.  A  professional 
member  has  a  voice  in  nominating  one  of  the  ten  trustees  proposed  by  active 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  entire  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation’s  membership.  He  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  The  Teachers  Forum  and  other  periodical 
and  pamphlet  publications  of  the  Foundation. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  member,  will  you  please  give  this  your  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation,  such  contribu¬ 
tions  as  you  offer  will  be  gratefully  received. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Foundation 


paying  per  annum. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Residence  Address  . 

.  Date 


♦Professional 

$  2  per  annum 

Contributing 

10  per 

annum 

Associate 

....  25  per 

annum 

Sustaining  . 

....  50.  per 

annum 

Patron  . 

....  100  per 

annum 

Life  . 

...1000 

'Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

(Revised  Edition) 

Compiled  by  LOTTA  S.  RaND 


A  classified  list  of  nearly  900  agencies 
for  the  blind  with  addresses,  functions, 
executives,  and  other  useful  data.  This 
list  includes  not  only  schools  and  associ¬ 
ations  but  also  legislative  provisions  re¬ 
garding  relief,  education  and  special 
privileges  for  the  sightless. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  per¬ 
mits  of  quick  and  easy  reference  and 
ample  cross-indexing  increases  its  con¬ 
venience  in  use. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  and  every 
student  of  their  problems  will  find  this 
comprehensive  handbook  indispensable. 

375  pages  $2.15  postpaid 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  inc. 

125  EAST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


